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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    ELDER    TWINS. 

BEFORE  Beman's  Beach  had  become  the 
popular  summer  resort  which  all  tourists 
know  to-day,  there  lived,  a  little  back  from 
the  rocky  coast  that  stretches  away  from 
it  toward  the  southwest,  a  farmer  named 
Elder.  He  had  a  large  family,  consisting 
mostly  of  girls ;  but  there  were  two  boys,  who 
were  twins.  • 

The  boys  were  called  Moke  and  Poke. 
These  were  not  their  baptismal  names,  of 
course.  Moke  Elder  was  christened  Moses, 
and  Poke  Elder  received  at  the  same  time 
the  respectable  appellation  of  Porter,  —  both 
after  their  uncle,  Mr.  Moses  Porter,  who  lived 
in  the  family ;  but  they  were  so  seldom  called 
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by  those  names  that  most  people  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  them.  Moke  was  Moke,  and 
Poke  was  Poke,  the  world  over. 

That  is  to  say  their  world,  which  wouldn't 
have  required  a  tape-measure  quite  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  long  to  go  around  it. 
"  Frog  End "  was  the  nickname  of  the  part 
of  the  town  where  they  lived, — probably  on 
account  of  a  great  marsh  which  was  very 
noisy  in  spring,  —  and  they  were  little  known 
beyond  its  borders. 

But  everybody  about  Frog  End  and  along 
the  coast  knew  Moke  and  Poke.  That  is  to 
say,  they  were  known  as  twins,  if  not  as 
individual,  separate  boys.  They  looked  so 
much  alike,  both  being  thin-faced  and  tow- 
headed,  and  dressed  so  much  alike,  often 
wearing  each  other's  clothes,  that  he  who, 
meeting  one  alone,  could  always  say  "  Moke," 
or  "Poke,"  as  the  case  might  be,  —  and  be 
sure  he  wasn't  calling  Moke  "  Poke  "  or  Poke 
"Moke," — must  have  known  them  very  well 
indeed. 

Of   course,  only  a   born    Frog-Ender   could 
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do  that.  I  am  not  a  Frog-Ender  myself,  and 
the  only  way  I  could  ever  tell  them  apart 
was  by  looking  closely  at  their  moles. 

They  had  two  moles  between  them,  exactly 
alike,  except  that  Moke  wore  his  on  the 
right  cheek,  quite  close  to  the  right  nostril, 
while  Poke  hung  out  his  sign  on  the  left 
cheek,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the 
left  nostril;  as  if  Nature  had  had  just  a  pair 
of  moles  to  throw  in  with  their  other  personal 
attractions,  and  had  divided  her  gift  in  this 
impartial  way. 

Even  after  people  had  learned  these  distin- 
guishing marks,  however,  they  couldn't  always 
remember,  at  a  moment,  which  had  the  right 
mole  and  which  the  left ;  but  they  would 
often  say  "  Poke  "  to  the  right  mole  and 
"Moke"  to  the  left  mole,  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  extremely  ridiculous  to  the  boys' 
seven  sisters,  who  couldn't  see  that  they 
resembled  each  other  at  all. 

The  twins  were  nearly  always  together, 
whether  at  work  or  at  play  ;  when  one  was 
sent  on  an  errand,  they  would  most  generally 
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both  go,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  pound  of 
board-nails  or  a  spool  of  thread  at  the  village 
store. 

They  were  about  the  age  of  their  neighbors 
and  playmates,  Oliver  Burdeen  (commonly 
called  Oily),  who  lived  just  across  two  farms 
from  them  when  he  was  at  home,  and  Percival 
Bucklin  (familiarly  known  as  Perce),  who 
lived  still  nearer,  on  the  other  side. 

These  four  boys  are  the  three  heroes  of 
our  story,  —  counting  the  twins  as  one, — and 
they  come  into  it  on  a  certain  afternoon  late 
in  August,  just  after  a  great  storm  had  swept 
over  the  New-England  coast. 

Uncle  Moses  Porter  —  uncle  of  the  twins 
on  the  mother's  side :  an  odd  and  veiy  shabby 
old  bachelor  —  conies  into  it  at  the  same  time, 
but  doesn't  get  in  very  far.  It  would  be 
hard  to  make  a  hero  of  him. 

At  about  four  o'clock  that  day  he  stood 
in  Mr.  Elder's  back-yard,  barefooted  and  with- 
out his  hat,  watching  the  clouds  and  the 
wooden  fish  on  the  barn,  and  making  up 
his  mind  about  the  weather.  That  was  a 
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subject  to  which  he  had  given  the  study 
of  a  lifetime.  He  could  tell  you  as  many 
"signs"  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
and  spell  out  with  them  very  exactly  to- 
morrow's weather ;  that  is  to  say,  what  it 
should  be,  not  always  what  it  actually  was, 
Nature  sometimes  neglecting  in  the  strangest 
way  her  own  plain  rules.  A  great  deal  was 
said  about  Uncle  Moses's  occasional  lucky 
hits,  and  very  little  about  his  frequent  misses; 
and  he  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  (the 
Frog-End  world,  again)  as  a  weather-prophet, 
until  "  Old  Probabilities  "  at  Washington  took 
the  wind  out  of  his  predictions,  and  drove 
him,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  business. 

But  at  the  time  I  speak  of  he  was  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame,  and  nobody  ventured 
to  doubt  his  prognostications.  If  the  weather 
didn't  turn  out  as  he  predicted,  why,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  weather  ! 

"Wind  has  whipped  round  the  right  way 
this  time,  boys!"  he  remarked,  after  long  and 
careful  observation.  "It's  got  square  into  the 
west,  and  I  predict  it's  a-go'n'  to  stay  there, 
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and  give  us  fair  weather,  nex'  four-'n' -twenty 
hours.  Th'  a'n't  no  rain  in  them  clouds;  it's 
all  been  squeezed  out  on  'em,  or  else  I  never 
seen  a  flyin'  scud  afore !  " 

He  paused  as  if  to  relax  his  mind  after  its 
severe  strain,  and  smiled  as  he  came  toward 
the  woodshed,  where  the  twins  were  standing. 

"  An'  I  tell  ye  what,  boys !  Cords  o'  that 
'ere  kelp  the  storm's  hove  up,  is  a-goin'  to 
land,  this  tide  an'  to-morrer  mornin's,  an'  3^011 
better  be  on  hand  to  git  our  share  on't." 

Of  all  the  farm  work  the  twins  ever  tried, 
they  found  going  for  seaweed  the  most  de- 
lightful. There  was  a  relish  of  adventure  in 
it ;  and  it  took  them  to  the  beach,  which  was 
always  a  pleasant  change  for  boys  brought 
up  on  Frog-End  rocks.  The  kelp  was  usually 
hauled  up  from  the  shore,  and  left  to  rot  in 
heaps;  after  which,  it  became  excellent  dress- 
ing for  the  land. 

There  was  no  good  beach  very  near  Mr. 
Elder's  farm,  but  he  had  a  right  on  Beman's 
Beach,  two  or  three  miles  down  the  coast. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

. 

A   PARTNERSHIP. 

MR.  BUCKLIN,  another  Frog-End  farmer, 
had  a  similar  right,  and  he  and  his  son  Per- 
cival  were  that  same  afternoon  talking  about 
the  expected  harvest  of  kelp. 

Mr.  Bucklin  was  snying  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  starting  for  the 
beach  till  the  next  morning,  and  that  he 
couldn't  go  even  then,  having  some  public 
business  to  attend  to,  he  being  one  of  the 
town's  selectmen;  and  Percival  —  a  bright, 
strong,  enterprising  boy  of  sixteen  —  was  in- 
sisting that  their  team  ought  to  be  on  the 
shore  by  daylight,  and  that  he  would  be 
there  with  it,  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  go 
with  him,  when  the  Elder  twins  came  crossing 
fields  and  leaping  fences,  and  finally  tumbled 
over  the  bars  into  the  yard  where  father  and 
son  w.ere  talking. 
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"  Uncle  Mose  says  "    -•  began  Moke. 

"  Wind's  all  right  fur  the  kelp,"  struck  in 
Poke. 

"  There'll  be  stacks  of  it !  "  Moke  exclaimed 

"And  we're  going!"  Poke  continued. 

That  was  the  way  they  usually  did  an 
errand  or  told  a  story :  one  giving  one  frag- 
ment of  a  sentence,  and  his  brother  the  next, 
if,  indeed,  they  didn't  both  speak  together. 

They  ended  with  a  proposition.  Their  father 
had  gone  to  Portland  with  the  team;  and  if 
Mr.  Bucklin  would  let  Perce  take  his  tip- 
cart  and  yoke  of  steers,  they  would  go  with 
him,  and  all  the  seaweed  gathered  by  the 
three  should  be  shared  equally  by  the  two 
farmers. 

"  And  what  we  want  is  "  —  said  Moke. 

"To  start  after  an  early  supper  this  even- 
ing," said  Poke. 

"Camp  to-night,  at  the  beach" —  Moke 
added. 

"And  be  on  hand  to  begin  work" — Poke 
contributed  his  link  to  the  conversational 
chain. 
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"  As  soon  as  the  tide  turns  in  the  morning," 
rattled  both  together. 

Mr.  Bucklin  smiled  indulgently. 

"I  think  your  uncle  is  right,"  he  said. 
"  And  I'm  willing  Perce  should  go.  Though 
I  don't  know  about  your  starting  to-night  to 
camp  out." 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  exclaimed  Percival,  as  eager 
for  the  adventure  as  if  lie  had  been  a  third 
twin,  and  shared  the  enthusiasm  'of  his  two 
other  selves.  "  That  will  be  all  the  fun  ! " 

"  We'll  take  some  green  corn  "  —  said  Moke. 

u  And  new  potatoes  "  —  said  Poke. 

"And  a  sickle  to  cut  grass  "  —  Moke  ran  on. 

"And  make  a  fire  of  driftwood" —  Poke 
outstripped  him. 

"  For  the  steers,"  said  Moke,  finishing  his 
own  sentence,  and  not  Poke's. 

"  To  roast  'em/'  concluded  Poke,  referring 
to  the  potatoes  and  green  corn,  and  not  to  the 
steers. 

"It'll  be  just  grand!"  Percival  exclaimed. 
"May  we,  father?  The  tide  will  turn  about 
daylight;  we'll  have  our  breakfast  on  the 
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beach,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  work  ;  and  we'll 
haul  two  big  heaps  on  the  shore,  one  for  us  and 
one  for  them,  and  leave  'em  till  they're  ready 
to  draw  away  and  spread  on  the  land.  Say  ! 
may  we,  father  ?  " 

"  You're  not  so  sure  the  kelp'll  land,"  said 
the  cautious  farmer.  "It's  mighty  notional 
about  it  sometimes." 

"  But  if  the  wind  keeps  off  shore  it  will !  " 
said  Moke  and  Poke,  two  voices  for  a  single 
thought. 

"  The  wind  may  chip  around  again,  and  the 
kelp  all  disappear  as  clean  as  if  the  beach  had 
been  swept.  But  I  don't  care,"  added  the 
farmer  indulgently.  "If  you  boys  want  to 
take  the  chance,  I'll  let  Perce  have  the  steers. 
You  might  gather  some  driftwood,  anyway. 
The  storm  must  have  driven  a  good  lot  of  that 
high  up,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common 
tides." 

His  easy  consent  made  the  boys  as  happy  as 
if  they  had  been  going  to  a  circus;  and  they 
immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  trip. 
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Moke  and  Poke  ran  home  for  their  supper, 
and  came  running  back  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  bringing  a  basket  of  provisions,  with  ears 
of  unhusked  corn  and  bottles  of  spruce-beer 
sticking  out,  a  blanket  for  their  bed  on  the 
beach,  and  each  a  three-tilled  pitchfork  for 
handling  the  kelp.  These  were  put  into  the 
cart,  along  with  articles  furnished  by  Percival, 
and  a  quantity  of  hay  which  Mr.  Bucklin  said 
they  would  find  comfortable  to  sleep  on  that 
night,  even  if  it  didn't  come  handy  to  feed  the 
oxen. 

The  yoked  steers  were  then  made  fast  to  the 
cart,  and  they  set  off. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

GOING   FOR   SEAWEED. 

NEVER  king  in  his  coach  enjoyed  a  more  ex- 
hilarating ride  than  our  three  youngsters  in 
the  old  tip-cart,  drawn  by  the  slow  cattle  along 
the  rough  country  road.  The  source  of  happi- 
ness is  in  our  own  hearts;  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  it  run  over,  in  a 
healthy  boy. 

A  board  placed  across  the  cart-box  served  as 
a  seat ;  and  when  one  of  them  tired  of  riding 
on  that,  he  would  tumble  in  the  hay.  Perce 
wielded  the  ox-gad  at  first ;  but  after  a  while 
the  twins  wanted  to  drive.  Both  reached  for 
the  whip  at  once. 

"  Look  here  !  you  can't  both  have  it !  "  cried 
Perce.  "  The  oldest  first !  " 

ul'm  the  oldest,"  declared  Moke. 

"So    I've    heard   you    say,"    Perce   replied. 
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"But  I  don't  see  how  anybody  ever  remem- 
bered." 

"  They  looked  out  for  that  when  they  named 
us,"  said  Moke. 

"  It  was  uncle  Moses's  idea,"  said  Poke. 
"He  told  'em,  'Call  the  oldest  by  my  first 
name  and  the  youngest  by  my  last  name  ' "  — 

"4And  that  will  kind  o'  fix  it  in  folks's 
minds,' "  Moke  completed  the  quotation. 

"  That  was  before  they  discovered  the 
moles,"  said  both  together. 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Perce. 
"  But  whenever  anybody  asks  me  which  is  the 
oldest,  I  think  of  your  initials,  and  run  over  in 
my  mind  —  Z,  M,  N,  0,  P  ;  —  M  comes  before 
P;  then  I  say,  'Moke's  the  oldest.'  But  how 
could  they  tell  you  apart  before  they  saw  the 
moles  ?  " 

"They  tied  a  red  -string  around  Moke's 
ankle,"  said  Poke. 

"  But  once  the  string  came  off,  and  ma 
thinks  it  might  have  got  changed,"  said 
Moke. 

"And  to  this  day  she    can't   say  positively 
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but  what  I  am  Moke,  and  Moke  is  me,"  said 
Poke. 

Perce  laughed.  "  Why  didn't  you  have 
something  besides  a  couple  of  teenty-taunty 
moles  to  distinguish  you  by?"  he  asked. 
"  Why  didn't  one  of  you  be  light-complex- 
ioned  and  the  other  dark?  There'd  have  been 
some  sense  in  that." 

"  We  couldn't !  "  said  Poke. 

"  You  didn't  try,"  replied  Perce. 

44  We  couldn't  if  we  had  tried,"  said  Moke. 
44  Twins  are  always  " 

44  The  same  complexion,"  struck  in  Poke. 
44  Just  like  one  person." 

44  No  ;  they're  not ;  there's  no  rule  about 
that,"  said  Perce.  "And  when  you  talk  of 
one  person  —  have  you  heard  of  the  man  over 
in  Kennebunk  ?  " 

44  What  about  him  ?  "  asked  the  twins. 

"Why,  haven't  you  heard?  One-half  his 
face,"  said  Perce,  "  as  if  you  should  draw  a 
line  straight  down  his  forehead  and  nose  to 
the  bottom  of  his  chin,"  —  he  drew  a  line  down 
his  own  face,  by  way  of  illustration;  44one 
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half — it's  the  right  half,  I  believe  —  is  as 
black  as  a  negro's.  Yes ;  I'm  sure  it's  the 
right  half." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Moke. 

"  Oh,  thunder !  "  said  Poke. 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  "  said  both  together. 

"  It's  true,  I  tell  you !  "  Perce  insisted. 
"  My  father  has  seen  him ;  and  my  father 
wouldn't  lie." 

"  He  must  have  had  some  disease,"  said 
Moke. 

"  What  they  call  a  leopard,"  said  Poke. 

"  You  mean  a  leper  ?  "  laughed  Perce.  "  No  ; 
he  isn't  a  leper,  nor  an  albino.  Why,  boys  ! 
didn't  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case  ?  It's 
quite  common,  and  it's  easily  explained." 

"I  give  it  up!  How  do  you  explain  it? " 
said  the  twins. 

"  Simple  enough  !  "  exclaimed  Perce.  "The 
other  side  of  his  face  is  black,  too."  And  he 
keeled  over  backward  on  the  hay. 

It  was  an  old  joke  which  he  had  indeed 
heard  his  father  tell ;  but  it  was  new  to  the 
twins,  who  were  completely  taken  in  by  it. 
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"  Throw  him  out  of  the  cart ! "  shrieked 
Poke,  half  smothered  with  laughter,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  hold  of  Perce  as  if  to  exe- 
cute his  own  order. 

"  I'll  jolt  him  out !  "  cried  Moke,  who  was 
driving;  and  he  began  to  urge  the  oxen  into  a 
heavy,  clumsy  trot,  which  shook  up  the  cart  and 
its  contents  in  a  way  that  was  more  lively  than 
pleasant. 

"  Oh,  hold  on  !  "  cried  Perce,  with  the  jolts 
in  his  voice.  "  You'll  break  the  e-g-g-s  in  my 
ba-ask-et!" 

"I  know  how  to  prevent  that,"  said  Poke. 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Perce. 

"  Suck  'em  !  "  giggled  Poke. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  suck  'em  without 
breaking  'em?  "  Perce  inquired.  "Look  here, 
Poke  !  I've  got  a  large-sized  one  that  will 
take  a  bigger  fellow  than  you  to  suck  it,  I 
bet  you." 

ult's  a  hen's  egg?" 

"Yes,  a  hen's  egg;  and  a  good  one.  I  got 
it  out  of  the  nest  under  the  corn-house  this 
afternoon." 
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"I'll  bet  a  dollar  I  can  suck  it!"  exclaimed 
Poke.  "I  never  saw  a  hen's  egg  yet" 

"That  you  couldn't  suck,"  added  Moke, 
helping  him  out.  "  That's  so  !  " 

"  Don't  bet  more  money  than  you've  got 
in  the  world,"  replied  Perce ;  "  I  don't  want 
to  break  you  and  all  your  relations.  Say  a 
cent,  and  I'll  take  the  bet." 

Poke  didn't  have  even  a  cent.  But  he 
made  the  wager,  all  the  same  ;  and  Perce 
drew  an  egg  from  the  basket. 

"  I  don't  call  that  a  very  big  egg  ;  do  you, 
Moke?"  cried  Poke. 

"  I  guess  you  can  suck  that ;  if  you  can't, 
I  can,"  replied  Moke  from  the  seat,  looking 
around  at  the  boys  behind  him  on  the  hay. 

"  I'll  bet  you  another  cent  he  can't,  nor  you 
either ! "  said  Perce.  He  laughed  as  Moke 
took  the  bet;  and  added,  "If  there  were  a 
few  more  of  you  twins,  and  I  should  win  all 
the  money  you  haven't  got,  I  should  soon 
be  a  millionnaire  !  " 

"  Of  course,  I'm  to  have  the  privilege  of 
breaking  it  ?  "  questioned  Poke,  poising  the  egg. 
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"Break  it  any  way  you  please,"  chuckled 
Perce. 

The  oxen  were  walking  again  ;  Moke  turned 
leisurely  on  the  cross-board  to  watch  the 
operation,  and  to  give  Poke  instructions  and 
encouragement  if  he  saw  him  about  to  fail. 

"  Well !  I'll  show  you  how  to  suck  eggs 
and  win  wagers ! "  Poke  declared  with  confi- 
dence, as  he  cracked  the  shell  on  the  edge 
of  the  cart-box.  "Here  goes — if  there  isn't 
a  chicken  in  it." 

Holding  the  egg  by  its  ends  with  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  inserting  his  thumb-nails 
in  the  crack  he  had  made,  he  threw  his  head 
back,  and  prepared  to  drop  the  contents  of 
the  shell  into  his  open  mouth.  Then  sud- 
denly he  lowered  the  egg,  with  an  exclamation  : 

"  Gracious  mighty  !  " 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  Moke, 
while  Perce  appeared  ready  to  go  into  fits 
with  laughter. 

"  It's  b'iled  !  b'iled  hard  ! "  said  Poke.  "  You 
can't  suck  a  b'iled  egg !  " 

"  Who   said  you  could  ?      And  what   am   I 
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betting  about?  A  cent  apiece  from  both  of 
you,"  said  Perce.  After  the  laughter  had 
subsided,  he  added,  "  You  may  have  that 
egg,  Poke,  for  your  supper." 

"  I've  had  one  supper,  but  I  shall  want 
another  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  beach," 
said  Poke. 

"  So  shall  I !  "  cried  Perce.  "  We'll  make 
a  big  fire  on  the  shore,  and  have  a  jolly  time. 
And,  say,  boys  !  let's  call  for  Oily  Burdeen, 
and  make  him  come  down  on  the  beach  with 
us  to-night." 

"That  will  be  fun,  if  he  ain't  too  proud 
to  go  with  country  people,  now,"  replied 
Moke. 

"  Since  he's  been  waiting  on  city  folks,  he's 
stuck  up  as  if  he  had  tumbled  into  a  cask 
of  molasses,"  said  Poke. 

"  Oily  is  all  right,"  said  Perce.  "  He  doesn't 
put  on  any  airs  with  me.  We'll  have  him  out, 
anyway  !  " 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
OLLY  BURDEEN'S  NEW  CLOTHES. 

THERE  was  but  one  boarding-house  at 
Beman's  Beach  in  those  days.  Originally  a 
farm-house,  it  stood  in  not  the  very  best  sit- 
uation, a  little  distance  back  from  the  sea, 
in  a  hollow  of  the  hills.  It  was  kept  by  a 
fanner's  widow,  Mrs.  Murcher,  who,  as  her 
business  expanded,  built  on  additions  until 
her  house  looked  as  if  it  had  the  mumps  in 
one  enormously  swollen  cheek. 

While  his  Frog-End  mates  were  driving 
thitherward  in  the  tip-cart,  and  talking  about 
him,  Master  Oily  Burdeen,  the  third  hero  in 
oar  story  (counting  the  twins  as  one),  was 
standing  before  a  bureau  in  Mrs.  Murcher's 
best  corner  room,  and  smiling  graciously  at 
Ins  image  in  the  aval-shaped  looking-glass. 

He  held  a  hair-brush  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  comb  in  his  left,  and,  after  giving  his  sleek 
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locks  an  artistic  touch  or  two,  he  would  tip 
the  mirror  a  trifle  and  recede  a  step,  to  get 
a  still  more  pleasing  view  of  Ins  personal 
perfections. 

It  was  not  his  own  room,  there  in  the  new 
part  —  the  swollen  cheek,  as  it  were — of 
the  summer  boarding-house.  Nor  can  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  declaring  that  it  was  his 
own  brush  and  comb  he  was  making  such 
free  use  of,  or  his  own  cologne  that  had 
imparted  to  his  naturally  rough,  rusty  hair 
its  extraordinary  fragrance  and  smoothness. 
But  the  broadly  smiling  mouth,  snub  nose, 
and  freckles  were  possessions  nobody  would 
have  thought  of  disputing  with  Master  Oily  ; 
and  the  tolerably  well-fitting,  genteel,  grayish- 
brown  suit  he  had  on  had  belonged  to  him 
about  eight  hours. 

Oily  Burdeen  was  not,  in  fact,  one  of  Mrs. 
Marcher's  boarders.  He  was  only  a  boj'-of-all- 
work,  employed  by  her  for  the  season.  The 
room  belonged  to  Mr.  Hatville,  who  had  gone 
off  yachting  that  afternoon  ;  and  Oily  had 
taken  temporary  possession  of  it,  to  admire 
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himself  before  the  convenient  glass  in  his  new 
clothes. 

For  new  they  were  to  him,  although  they 
had  been  pretty  well  worn  that  summer  by 
the  friendly  young  boarder  who,  on  departing 
in  the  morning,  had  made  Oily  a  present  of 
them  in  return  for  the  errands  Oily  had  done 
for  him. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  the  proud 
recipient  had  had  to  try  them  on.  He  had 
never  in  his  life  worn  anything  so  stylish, 
and  we  can  smile  tolerantly  at  the  innocent 
vanity  with  which  he  surveyed  himself  in 
Mr.  Hatville's  mirror.  His  liberal  use  of  Mr. 
Hatville's  hair-brush  and  cologne-bottle  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  excusable.  And  when  with 
fearful  joy  he  took  from  its  embroidered  case 
by  the  mirror  the  tempting  gold  watch  which 
Mr.  Hatville  had  left  hanging  there,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  on  changing  his  clothes 
that  afternoon  to  go  yachting,  —  when,  I  say, 
Master  Burdeen  lifted  out  that  valuable  time- 
piece by  its  dangling  chain,  and  placed  it  in 
the  watch-pocket  of  his  new  waistcoat,  it  must 
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be  owned  that  he  was  canning  his  ideas  of 
a  boarder's  hospitality  too  far. 

"  It  only  wanted  a  watch  to  set  it  off,"  he 
said,  "  and  here  it  is  !  " 

In  his  button-hole  he  hooked  the  gold 
guard,  letting  the  heavy  seal  hang,  and  the 
chain  fall  in  a  graceful  curve  on  his  vest. 
Then  he  drew  out  the  watch,  and  opened 
it  with  a  pressure  of  the  spring  (it  was  a 
hunter's  case),  and  looked  at  the  dial  ;  shut 
it  again  with  a  delightful  snap,  and  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket;  strutting  the  while  with 
amiable  satisfaction  before  the  tilted  glass. 

"  I'll  have  just  such  a  watch  of  my  own 
some  day  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  And  just 
such  a  gold  chain,  with  a  seal  as  big  as  that. 
See  if  I  don't !  " 

With  a  sigh  he  started  to  put  it  back  in  the 
embroidered  case  where  he  had  found  it.  But 
that  required  too  great  an  effort  of  self-denial. 

"  I'd  like  to  wear  it  a  few  minutes  ;  where'll 
be  the  harm?"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  I  won't 
let  any  accident  happen  to  it." 

He  looked  at  the    time   again  ;  it   was   half- 
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past  six.  The  two  or  three  men  boarders  who 
remained  with  Mrs.  Marcher  (for  it  was  now 
late  in  the  season)  had  gone  yachting,  and  the 
ladies  were  at  tea.  It  was  an  hour  of  leisure 
with  Oily,  and,  having  got  on  his  new  rig,  he 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  take  a  stroll  on 
the  beach,  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  his  r61e  of 
walking  gentleman,  before  going  that  evening 
to  show  himself  to  the  admiring  natives  at  Frog 
End.  He  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to 
carry  the  watch,  on  this  preliminary  excursion  ; 
buttoning  the  guard  and  seal  under  the  top 
buttons  of  his  coat,  so  that  they  shouldn't  be 
observed  as  he  left  the  house. 

"  I  only  wish  she  could  see  me !  "  he  whis- 
pered blushingly  to  himself,  as  he  went  down 
the  stairs. 

"  She  "  was  Miss  Amy  Canfield,  the  youngest 
of  the  lady  boarders,  and  in  his  eyes  the  pretti- 
est, perhaps  because  her  very  thin,  prominent 
nose  presented  so  great  a  contrast  to  his  snub. 
She  had  been  kind  to  Oily,  as,  indeed,  the 
most  of  the  boarders  had  been ;  and  it  put 
him  into  a  warm  glow,  from  his  cheeks  to  his 
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shins,  as  he  thought  of  meeting  her  surprised 
gaze. 

But  Amy  was  at  tea  with  the  rest,  and  as 
oblivious  of  him  at  that  moment  as  if  he  had 
never  existed.  So  he  passed  out  of  the  house 
unnoticed,  and  went  to  enjoy  his  little  strut 
alone,  unbuttoning  his  coat  again,  and  glanc- 
ing down  at  the  superb  chain  and  seal,  as  he 
took  the  sandy  path  to  the  beach. 

"  If  I  see  the  Susette,"  he  said  —  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  yacht  —  "I'll  hurry  back, 
and  have  the  watch  in  its  place  again  long 
before  Mr.  Hatville  gets  around." 

This  he  fully  intended  to  do.  But  neither 
from  the  intervening  sand-hills,  nor  yet  from 
the  shore  itself,  which  he  reached  after  a  short 
walk  from  the  boarding-house,  was  the  yacht 
anywhere  to  be  seen. 

The  sea  had  gone  down  rapidly  since  the 
recent  gale.  It  rolled  on  the  beach,  in 
breakers  made  dark  and  turbid  by  the  sea- 
weed which,  up  to  rii  by  the  storm  and  mixed 
with  sand,  still  tumbled  and  washed  to  and  fro 
in  the  waves. 
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"Wind's  got  around  square  in  the  west," 
O>se;vod  Oily.  "Won't  the  yacht  have  a 

4^1)   ^iiiie  beating  up!" 
Hie  sky  was  partly  covered  by  heavy  masses 

A  broken  clouds,  in  an  opening  of  which  the 
j-in  was  just  setting  over  dark  growths  of  pine 
and  spruce  that  rose  behind  the  dunes,  a  little 
back  from  the  beach.  As  it  went  down,  the 
shadows  of  the  woods  stretched  out,  like  wings, 
over  the  dunes  and  the  smooth,  glistening  slope 
of  beach-sand,  just  washed  by  the  receding 
tide.  Then  the  sunset  light  on  the  white 
crests  of  the  breakers  was  quenched,  and  the 
whole  sea  was  in  gloom.  For  a  moment  only, 
for  now  the  flying  clouds  caught  a  flush  which 
spread  swiftly  over  the  sk}-,  until  the  entire 
heavens,  almost  down  to  the  sea  rim,  appeared 
one  burning  flame. 

The  sea  itself  had  a  strange,  wild  beauty, 
the  dark  and  sullen  waves  but  half  consenting 
to  reflect  the  glow  of  the  clouds  on  their  heav- 
ing breasts. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

LAUNCHING    THE    DORY. 

"  JUST  the  time  to  take  a  little  row," 
thought  Oily  Burdeen,  as  he  strolled  about, 
looking  sometimes  admiringly  at  his  new 
clothes  and  the  gay  watch-guard,  and  some- 
times casting  wishful  glances  at  the  sea. 

He  knew  the  thrilling  pleasure  of  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  breakers  in  a  good  boat,  and 
rocking  on  the  swells  outside. 

"I  believe  I'll  try  it  once,"  he  said.  "May- 
be I  can  see  the  yacht  around  the  point." 

The  point  was  a  rocky  arm  of  the  shore 
which  shut  off  the  ocean  view  on  the  north- 
east, the  direction  from  which  the  Susette  was 
expected.  But  the  little  harbor  the  yacht 
would  have  to  enter  was  a  deep  cove  in  the 
broken  coast  at  the  other  end  of  the  beach,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
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"  It  can't  possibly  get  in  without  my  seeing 
it  in  season,"  thought  Oily,  with  a  glance  at 
the  watch,  which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  and 
opened  and  shut  again  with  a  sort  of  guilty 
joy  for  the  twentieth  time. 

There  were  a  couple  of  dories  drawn  up 
above  high-water  mark ;  and  he  knew  where  a 
pair  of  old  battered  oars  were  hidden  under  a 
row  of  bathing-houses  close  by.  He  drew 
them  out,  and  threw  them  on  the  sand.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  seaweed  in  his  way,  —  little 
windrows  of  it  littering  the  beach,  and  dark 
masses  rolling  in  the  surf,  The  tide  had  been 
going  out  then  about  three  hours. 

"I  can  get  through  that  easy  enough,"  he 
said. 

He  dragged  the  lightest  of  the  dories  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  put  in  the  oars.  He 
knew  just  how  it  should  be  launched,  and 
understood  the  necessity  of  sending  it  straight 
across  the  breakers,  and  never,  by  any  chance, 
letting  them  strike  it  sidewise. 

Placing  himself  at  the  upper  end,  he  \7aited 
for  a  good  wave,  and  pushed  the  boat  into  it, 
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running  with  it  until  his  feet  were  almost  in 
the  water,  then  holding  it  firmly  until  another 
wave  lifted  it.  Just  as  that  was  subsiding,  he 
gave  the  dory  another  push,  leaped  in  at  the 
same  time,  caught  up  the  oars,  and  had  them 
in  the  rowlocks  and  in  the  water  just  as  the 
third  wave  came. 

So  far  so  good.  He  had  done  the  same 
thing  many  times  before,  and  had  never  met 
with  an  accident.  Two  or  three  sturdy 
strokes,  and  he  would  have  been  safe  outside 
the  rollers.  But,  at  a  critical  moment,  he 
paused  to  look  at  a  few  spatters  of  water  on 
his  new  clothes ;  and  in  that  moment  one  of 
his  oars  caught  in  a  whirling  tangle  of  kelp. 

The  boat  was  going  out  swiftly  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  the  billow  that  bore  the  kelp  was  rushing 
in  with  tremendous  force  in  the  other.  Nobody 
knows  the  power  of  a  wave  who  has  not  felt 
it  at  some  such  crisis.  What  happened  was 
over  so  quickly  that  Oily  himself  could  not 
have  explained  it.  A  brief  struggle,  a  terrible 
wrench,  a  buffet  in  the  breast  and  face  from 
the  end  of  an  oar,  —  and  he  was  lying  on  his 
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back  in  the  dory  with  his  heels  above  the 
tli  warts. 

For  a  few  seconds  he  lay  there,  half  stunned 
by  the  blow  and  the  fall.  His  breath  seemed 
to  have  been  quite  knocked  out  of  his  body. 
It  didn't  take  him  long  to  recover  it,  how- 
ever, and  to  reverse  the  position  ef  his  head 
and  heels.  When  he  did  so,  he  found  the  boat 
swinging  around  broadside  to  the  breakers, 
with  one  threatening  at  that  very  moment  to 
overwhelm  it. 

Instinctively  he  seized  an  oar,  and  pulled 
with  all  his  might  to  head  the  dory  to  the 
wave.  He  succeeded,  and  sent  it  careening 
safely  over  it  and  the  next  great  swell,  and 
so  out  to  sea. 

But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  oar.  It 
was  an  old  one,  much  worn  by  the  friction 
of  the  rowlocks,  and  his  last  stroke  broke 
it  short  off  at  the  weak  point.  The  paddle- 
end  fell  overboard,  and  only  the  handle  re- 
mained in  his  hand. 

He  then  turned  to  look  for  the  other  oar, 
and  found  that  he  had  lost  it  at  the  time  of 
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his  tumble.  He  could  see  it  going  over  on  a 
breaker,  several  rods  behind  him.  For  no\v 
the  wind  took  the  dory,  and  was  wafting  it 
away  almost  as  rapidly  as  if  it  carried  a  sail. 

He  tried  paddling  with  the  stub  that  re- 
mained in  his  hand,  but  made  so  little  head- 
way with  it  that  he  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  He  had  been  sufficiently  startled 
by  his  accident,  and  the  danger  of  an  over- 
turn in  the  rollers ;  but  he  now  saw  himself 
in  face  of  an  unforeseen  peril. 

He  at  first  thought  he  would  jump  over- 
board, and  swim  to  the  beach ;  but  even  then 
he  remembered  his  clothes,  which  a  wetting 
might  ruin,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Hatville's 
watch. 

There  was,  besides,  another  danger.  The 
kelp!  He  was  a  pretty  good  swimmer;  but 
could  he  ever  make  his  way  through  breakers 
in  which  such  fields  of  seaweed  tossed  and 
rolled  ? 

The  night  was  shutting  down  with  gath- 
ering clouds.  The  wind  struck  the  skiff  with 
a  force  he  had  not  felt  under  the  lee  of  the 
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woods.  Not  a  human  being  was  in  sight, 
nor  a  boat  —  only  two  or  three  distant  sails 
on  the  horizon. 

"Oh,  the  yacht!  Where  is  the  yacht?" 
he  cried  aloud,  gazing  eagerly  around  the 
point  of  rocks,  the  view  beyond  which  was 
rapidly  opening  as  he  drifted  out  to  sea. 

A  little  while  before,  he  would  have  been 
sorry  enough  to  have  the  Susette  get  in  before 
he  had  time  to  land  and  run  back  to  the 
boarding-house  with  the  borrowed  watch  ;  but 
now  he  wished  for  nothing  so  devoutly  as 
that  it  might  come  along,  and  pick  him  up  — 
so  much  worse  things  might  happen  than  the 
discovery  of  the  time-piece  in  his  possession. 

But  no  yacht  hove  in  sight.  The  glory 
had  faded  out  of  the  sky.  The  sea  darkened ; 
the  wind  increased.  He  shouted  for  help, 
though  with  little  hope  of  making  himself 
heard. 

There  were  only  women  at  the  boarding- 
house,  and,  even  if  his  voice  reached  them, 
it  must  have  sounded  so  faint  and  far  away 
as  to  attract  no  especial  attention.  But  the 
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upper  windows  were  visible  over  the  sand- 
hills. Perhaps  somebody  —  perhaps  Amy  Can- 
field  herself — was  gazing  from  them. 

In  that  hope  he  swung  his  hat  with  frantic 
gestures  of  distress,  still  screaming  for  help, 
as  he  drifted  away  on  the  darkening  waters. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

CAMPING    ON    THE    BEACH. 

THE  kelp-gatherers,  with  their  tip-cart  and 
ox-team,  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  entered  the 
belt  of  woods  which  stretched  along  the  coast, 
back  from  the  sea. 

Tall  trees  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow, 
sandy  road,  their  tops  meeting  overhead. 
There  was  on  the  outskirts  a  scanty  under- 
growth, which,  however,  soon  disappeared, 
leaving  the  open  aisles  of  the  forest,  with 
here  a  brown  carpet  of  pine-needles,  and  there 
a  patch  of  bright  moss. 

The  sun  was  going  down.  The  spots  and 
flickers  of  wine-colored  light  vanished  from 
the  boughs.  The  long  bars  of  shadow,  cast 
by  the  great  trunks,  became  merged  in  one 
universal  shade,  and  evening  shut  down  upon 
the  woods. 

Soon  another   sound   mingled   with   that  of 
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the  wind  sweeping  through  the  pines  and 
firs.  It  was  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

The  boys  were  more  quiet  now,  the  solemn 
scene  filling  their  hearts  with  tranquil  joy.  The 
large  trees  soon  gave  place  to  a  smaller  and 
thicker  growth  of  spruce  and  balsam,  the 
boughs  of  which  now  and  then  touched  the 
cart-wheels  as  they  passed.  Somewhere  in 
the  dim  wilderness  a  thrush  piped  his  evening 
song. 

"Hark!"  said  Perce.  "I  heard  something 
besides  a  bird.  Like  somebody  calling !  " 

"  A  loon,"  said  Moke. 

"  A  loon  out  on  the  water,"  said  Poke. 
"  The  sea  is  just  off  here." 

They  soon  had  glimpses  of  it  through 
openings  among  the  trees.  But  now  the 
sound  of  it  became  louder ;  the  woods,  too, 
moaned  like  another  sea  in  the  rising  wind, 
and  the  cries  were  no  longer  heard. 

They  came  out  upon  a  spot  of  low,  grassy 
ground  behind  the  sand-hills.  There  was  a 
fresh-water  pool  near  by.  Perce  thought  it 
a  good  place  for  the  oxen ;  and  he  "  geed  " 
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them  out  on  the  roadside.  Mrs.  Marcher's 
boarding-house  was  in  sight. 

"  Suppose  I  run  up  there  and  find  Oily 
before  it  gets  any  darker,"  said  Perce.  "  You 
can  be  unhitching  the  steers  from  the  cart, 
and  getting  'em  around  in  a  good  place  to 
feed.  Fasten  'em  to  the  cart-wheel  by  this 
rope  ;  tie  it  in  the  ring  of  the  yoke.  Let  'em 
drink  first." 

"All  right,"    said  the  twins.     "Go  ahead." 

And  off  Perce  ran  to  summon  his  friend 
to  their  festivities. 

The  twins  turned  the  cattle  into  the  grass, 
and  then  began  to  make  things  ready  for 
their  camp  and  supper,  keeping  up  all  the  time 
an  incessant  chatter,  which  prevented  them 
from  hearing  again  the  cries  of  the  supposed 
loon,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  dis- 
tant waves. 

Neither  did  Perce  hear  them,  as  he  hastened 
along  the  path  in  the  gloomy  hollow,  and 
mounted  the  piazza  steps.  In  the  hall-door 
of  the  boarding-house  he  was  met  by  a  tall 
girl  of  seventeen,  with  a  fine  brunette  com- 
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plexion,  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  a  high,  thin, 
Roman  nose. 

Overawed  a  little  by  her  rather  imposing 
style  of  dress  and  features,  Perce  pulled  off 
his  cap,  and,  begging  her  pardon,  inquired 
for  Oliver  Burdeen.. 

"  Burdeen  ?  Oliver  ?  "  she  queried.  "  Oh  !  " 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  you  mean  Oily  !  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "We  all  call  him  Oily 
where  he  lives,  but  I  wasn't  sure  he  would 
be  known  by  that  name  here." 

"  He  isn't  known  by  any  other  !  "  laughed 
the  young  lady.  "  He's  about  somewhere ; 
I  believe  he's  always  about  somewhere  ! 
Mrs.  Merriman,"  she  called  to  a  lady  in  the 
parlor,  "where's  ubiquitous  Oily?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Amy,"  .replied  the  lady. 
"  Didn't  he  go  with  the  gentlemen  in  the 
yacht?" 

Amy  almost  thought  he  did ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  seen  him  that  afternoon  ;  a 
position  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  that 
young  lady  which  wouldn't  have  been  highly 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Master  Burdeen, 
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even  if  he  hadn't  been  at  that  moment  beyond 
the  reach  of  flattery. 

"  Mrs.  Marcher  can  tell  you,"  she  said, 
turning  to  walk  back  to  the  end  of  the  hall. 
"She  is  here,  in  the  dining-room." 

Mrs.  Marcher  thought  Oily  must  be  in 
his  room. 

"I  believe  he  is  going  home  this  evening," 
she  said  ;  "  he  wants  to  show  his  folks  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  he  has  had  given  him.  I  guess 
he's  trying  them  on." 

"I  am  a  neighbor  of  his,"  said  Perce.  "I 
am  camping  on  the  beach  with  some  friends  ; 
and  we  want  him  to  join  us." 

"Well!  "  exclaimed  the  landlady,  "you  can 
go  right  up  to  his  room  and  find  him.  It's 
in  the  old  part  of  the  house  ;  but  you'd 
better  go  up  the  front  way  ;  it's  lighter." 

She  was  explaining  to  Perce  that  he  must 
go  up  one  flight,  proceed  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  and  then  step  down  into  a  lower 
passage,  —  when  the  tall  young  brunette  called 
over  the  banisters,  "  I'll  show  him  !  " 

He  mounted  after  her  :  and  she  threw  open 
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tlie  door  of  what  seemed  an  unoccupied  room, 
to  let  more  light  from  its  windows  into  the 
corridor. 

ulie  careful  not  to  stumble!"  she  warned 
him.  "That's  his  room,  right  before  you,  as 
you  go  down  those  steps." 

So  saying,  she  disappeared  in  some  other 
room,  and  Perce  was  left  alone  in  the  dim 
hall.  He  paused  a  moment  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea  through  the  door  and  window  of 
the  room  she  had  opened,  which  happened 
to  be  Mr.  Hatville's  room ;  then  groped  his 
way  to  Olly's  door,  and  knocked. 

In  a  little  while  he  returned  alone  to  his 
friends  on  the  beach. 

"  I  couldn't  find  him,"  he  said.  "  Mrs. 
Marcher  sent  me  up  to  his  room,  but  he 
wasn't  there ;  and  I  went  all  over  the  place. 
Then  she  said  she  thought  he  must  have 
gone  home,  to  show  his  folks  a  new  suit  of 
clothes;  he  had  asked  her  if  he  might;  but 
she  didn't  expect  him  to  go  so  soon." 

"  Olly's  made,  if  he's  got  some  new  clothes  !  " 
said  Moke. 
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"He  never'll  speak  to  us,  after  that!" 
said  Poke.  "  Never  mind;  we  can  wake  Nico- 
demns  without  him." 

"Wake  Nieodemus!"  Moke  shouted  glee- 
fully, to  hear  his  voice  resound  iu  the  woods. 

"  Wake  Nicodemus  !  "  Poke  repeated.  And 
the  three  joined  gayly  in  the  chorus  of  a  song 
then  popular,  — 

"  Now,  run  and  tell  Elijah  to  hurry  up  Pomp, 
And  meet  us  at  the  gum-tree  down  in  the  swamp, 
To  wake  Nicodemus  to-day  !  " 

The  very  human  biped  whose  cries  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  loon's  heard  their  voices  wafted 
to  him  by  the  wind  —  the  same  wind  that  was 
blowing  him  farther  and  farther  from  the 
shore. 

He  screamed  again,  wildly ;  but  his  own 
voice  sounded  weaker  and  weaker,  while  the 
merry  chorus  still  went  up  from  the  little  camp- 
ing-out party  on  the  beach. 

«*  Wake  Nicodemus  to-day  !  " 

The  boys  sang  and  chatted  as  they  worked. 
They  made  their  beds  in  a  hollow  of  the 
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wind-swept  dunes,  where  there  would  be  less 
annoyance  from  mosquitoes  than  in  the  shelter 
of  the  woods,  and  spread  their  hay  and  blan- 
kets upon  the  dry  sand. 

"  Besides,"  said  Perce,  "  the  daylight  will 
strike  us  here,  and  wake  us  early." 

"  Wake  Nicodemus  !  "  laughed  Poke. 

And  then  they  all  burst  forth  again,  -  - 

"  Wake  Nicodemus  to-day  ! " 

The  chasing  clouds  gathered,  until  the  sky 
was  almost  completely  overcast.  The  moon 
would  not  rise  till  late ;  it  became  dark  rap- 
idly. But  as  the  gloom  of  night  thickened  on 
land  and  sea,  a  little  golden  flame  shot  up  on 
the  shore,  and  grew  large  and  bright  as  the 
surrounding  shadows  became  more  dense. 

It  was  the  flame  of  the  boys'  camp-fire, 
which  they  kindled  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
dunes,  and  fed  with  rubbish  from  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  recent  storm.  Later  tides 
had  not  reached  it,  and  plenty  of  it  was  dry 
enough  to  burn. 

Chips     and     shingles,     bleached      seaweed, 
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broken  planks,  strips  and  slabs  from  saw-mills 
on  some  far-away  river,  and  other  refuse,  lit- 
tered the  strand  ;  here,  a  broken  lobster-pot 
which  the  waves  had  washed  ashore,  and  there, 
a  ship's  fender,  worn  smooth,  with  a  fragment 
of  rope  still  held  in  the  auger-hole  by  its 
knotted  end.  Such  of  this  as  best  suited  their 
immediate  purpose  the  boys  gathered  for  their 
fire  ;  and  Oily,  in  his  wave-tossed  boat,  could 
see  their  agile  figures  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
light  of  the  flames. 

"  There'll  be  heaps  of  flood-wood,  as  well  as 
kelp,  for  us  to  gather  to-morrow,"  said  Perce. 
"Don't  put  any  more  on  the  fire,  boys." 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  the  twins. 

"  There's  no  use  wasting  it.  We've  fire 
enough.  We'll  roast  our  corn,  and  go  to  bed, 
so  as  to  be  up  early.  It's  high  tide  before  five 
to-morrow,"  Perce  added. 

"  Then  wake  Nicodemus  !  "  cried  Moke. 

And  again  they  raised  the  wild  chorus,  — 

"  Now,  run  and  tell  Elijah  to  hurry  up  Pomp, 
And  meet  us  at  the  gum-tree  down  in  the  swamp, 
To  wake  Nicodemus  to-day ! " 
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"  Oily  ought  to  be  here  !  "  said  Perce.  "  He 
must  have  gone  home  by  the  coast ;  and  that's 
how  we  missed  him." 

Even  then,  but  for  the  noise  of  the  surf  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  they  might  have 
heard  Olly's  last  screams ;  and,  by  straining 
their  eyes,  they  might  have  seen  far  out  on  the 
gloomy  deep  a  dim  object,  now  rising  for  a 
moment  against  the  line  of  the  evening  skv, 
and  now  disappearing  in  a  hollow  of  the 
waves. 

With  hay  about  their  heads  to  shelter  them 
from  the  wind,  and  the  light  of  their  camp-fire 
gleaming  over  them,  the  kelp-gatherers  lay 
under  their  blankets,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
dunes.  They  talked  or  sang  until  the  flames 
died  to  a  feeble  glimmer,  that  served  to  bring 
out  by  contrast  the  surrounding  gloom  of  sea 
and  land  and  sky. 

"  Isn't  it  dark,  though  !  "  exclaimed  Perce. 
"  I  had  no  idea  it  would  cloud  up  so.  I  believe 
it  is  going  to  rain.  Then  sha'n't  we  be  in  a 
fix?" 

"It  can't  rain,"  said  Moke. 
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"  No  fear  of  that,"  added  Poke,  in  a  muffled 
Toice  from  under  his  blanket. 

"What's  the  reason?"  Perce  demanded. 

"Uncle  Moses  said  so,"  replied  both  the 
twins  together. 

"  Oh,  then,  of  course,  it  can't!  "  laughed  Perce. 
"  And  the  wind  won't  change,  and  carry  the 
kelp  all  off,  and  land  it  on  some  other  beach, 
as  it  did  the  last  time  I  was  coming  to  get  sea- 
weed here.  The  wind  clipped  around  to  the 
nor'ard  and  no'th-east,  and  in  the  morning  this 
beach,  that  had  been  covered  with  it,  was  as 
clean  as  a  whistle ;  while  Coombs's  cove, 
where  there  hadn't  been  any,  was  full  of  it." 

"  Who's  going  to  wake  Nicodemus  in  the 
morning?  "  asked  Moke. 

"  The  one  who's  awake  himself  first,"  said 
Perce.  And  he  sang,  the  others  joining  in, — 

'* '  Wake  me  up,'  was  his  charge,  '  at  the  first  break  of 

day, 
Wake  me  up  for  the  great  jubilee  ! ' " 

After  that  they  became  silent.  The  fire 
died  on  the  beach.  The  breakers  plunged  and 
drew  back  with  incessant  noise  in  the  dark- 
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ness ;  the  wind  moaned  in  the  woods,  and 
whistled  among  the  coarse,  sparse  grass  and 
wild  pease  that  grew  about  the  dunes.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  boys  were  soon  asleep. 

Uncle  Moses  proved  a  true  prophet.  There 
was  no  rain  in  the  huddling  clouds  that  at  one 
time  overspread  the  sky.  They  broke  and 
lifted,  and  bright  stars  peeped  from  under 
their  heavy  lids.  Then  the  moon  rose  and  sil- 
vered them,  and  shed  a  strange  light  upon  the 
limitless,  unresting,  solitary  waves. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ADRIFT    IN   A   DORY. 

OLLY  could  for  a  long  time  see  the  boys  by 
the  light  of  their  camp-fire,  excepting  when  the 
tops  of  the  rolling  billows  hid  them  from  view. 

Although  too  far  off  at  any  time  to  recognize 
his  friends,  he  made  out  snatches  of  the  song 
then  in  vogue  in  his  neighborhood;  and  he 
believed  them  to  be  Frog-End  boys  who  had 
come  to  the  beach  for  kelp. 

Sometimes  they  passed  between  him  and  the 
fire ;  and  finally  they  stood  or  crouched  around 
it,  as  the  wavering  flames  died  down  to  a 
bright-red  glow  on  the  shore.  To  see  them  so 
near  and  so  happy,  —  it  seemed  to  him  that 
everybody  was  happy  who  was  not  paddling 
desperately  in  a  frail  skiff,  against  a  relentless 
wind,  —  to  hear  them  singing  and  shouting,  so 
wholly  unconscious  of  him  in  his  distress,  was 
intolerable  agony. 
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"  Oh,  why  can't  they  hear  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  to  the  last  decree  hoarse  with  call- 

O 

ing  for  help.  "Why  couldn't  they  look  this 
way  once?  Now,  it  is  too  late  !  " 

He  was  by  this  time  greatly  exhausted ;  for, 
when  not  signalling  and  calling,  he  had  been 
making  frantic  efforts  to  paddle  the  dory 
against  the  wind.  At  first  he  had  used  the  oar- 
handle,  but  he  found  it  wholly  ineffectual. 
Then  he  had  torn  up  one  of  the  thwarts,  but  it 
was  too  short  and  too  clumsy  for  his  purpose  ; 
and  though  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  make 
headway,  the  distance  from  the  shore  was 
steadily  increasing. 

If  he  could  have  held  the  boat  in  its  course, 
as  with  a  pair  of  oars,  he  might  have  made 
progress  even  with  that  unwieldy  paddle.  But 
he  lost  time  and  strength  in  shifting  it  from 
side  to  side  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the 
wind  and  the  waves  would  now  and  then  give 
the  light,  veering  skiff  a  turn,  and  he  would 
suddenly  find  himself  paddling  out  to  sea. 
However,  these  efforts  prevented  him  from 
being  blown  speedily  out  of  sight  of  land. 
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And  when  the  boys  on  the  beach,  after  due 
preparation,  stuck  their  ears  of  green  corn  on 
the  sharpened  ends  of  sticks,  and  roasted  them 
in  the  fire,  he  still  kept  the  little  group  in 
view.  He  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  cook- 
ing their  supper.  No  wonder  he  wept  with 
despair  at  the  contrast  of  that  cheerful  scene 
with  his  own  terrible  situation  ! 

The  fire  faded  to  a  red  eye  of  burning  coals; 
all  other  objects  grew  indistinct,  excepting  the 
black  outline  of  the  woods  against  the  soft 
evening  red  of  a  rift  in  the  sky,  and  one  pure 
star  brightening  in  those  ethereal  depths. 
Another  starry  beam,  yet  too  low  down  for  a 
star,  Oily  knew  must  be  a  light  in  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  the  boarding-house. 

Was  it  in  Mr.  Hatville's  room  ?  Had  he  re- 
turned, and  discovered  the  loss  of  his  watch? 
And  could  poor  Oily  hope  ever  to  make  resti- 
tution and  explanations  ?  Suppose  he  should 
indeed  be  lost  at  sea !  would  it  not  be  believed 
that  he  had  yielded  to  temptation  and  pur- 
posely run  away  with  the  watch  ? 

The  danger  his  life  was  in   was  enough  for 
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the  wretched  boy,  without  this  fear  for  his  rep- 
utation. He  thought  of  his  folks  at  home,  — 
his  mother  and  sisters,  for  his  father  was  dead, 
—  and  he  wondered  if  they  would  believe  him 
capable  of  a  folly  so  much  greater  than  that  lie 
had  in  mind  when  he  so  innocently  (as  it 
seemed  to  him  then,  but  not  now)  borrowed 
the  bright  bauble.  And  what  would  Amy 
Canfield  think? 

All  vanity  had  been  killed  in  him  from  the 
moment  he  found  himself  in  actual  peril.  It 
made  him  sick  at  heart  to  remember  the  satis- 
faction he  so  lately  felt  in  his  new  clothes. 
He  no  longer  drew  the  watch  proudly  from  his 
pocket ;  hardly  once  did  he  glance  downward  at 
the  big  seal  and  gold  guard  hooked  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  vest  —  a  hated  sight  to  him  now. 

When  all  hope  of  reaching  the  shore  against 
such  a  wind  was  gone,  he  still  struggled  to 
keep  the  dory  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
yacht,  when  it  should  come  beating  up  from 
the  north-east.  But  no  yacht  hove  in  sight; 
and,  if  it  passed,  it  must  have  been  under  the 
shadow  of  the  shore. 
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Clouds  closed  again  over  the  one  bright  star 
and  the  patch  of  silver  light  in  the  west.  The 
utter  desolation  of  night  lay  about  him  on  the 
lonely,  weltering  waters.  All  along  the  coast 
now  he  could  see  occasional  lights  —  the  lights 
in  happy  dwellings ;  but  on  the  seaward  side, 
only  a  faint  gleam  showed  the  line  where  sky 
and  ocean  met.  There  were  no  sounds  but  the 
ceaseless  turmoil  of  the  billows,  the  frequent 
slapping  of  a  wave  under  the  flat-bottomed 
boat,  and  his  own  fitful  sobs. 

His  last  hope  lay  in  crossing  the  track  of 
some  coaster  or  fishing-craft  that  might  pick 
him  up.  But  could  that  occur  before  morn- 
ing? And  could  he  expect  that  his  ill-man- 
ageek  dory  would  ride  safely  all  night  on  the 
increasing  waves?  The  strong  wind  offshore, 
meeting  the  ocean  swells,  was  blowing  up  a 
heavy  chop  sea  that  threatened  a  new  danger. 
What  a  night  was  before  him,  at  the  best ! 

Suddenly  his  hat  blew  off,  and  disappeared 
immediately  on  the  black  waves. 

The  distant  sails  he  had  seen  at  first  had 
vanished  as  the  swift  night  shut  down;  but 
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now  he  discerned  two  dim  lights  in  different 
directions,  evidently  far  away. 

lie  was  gazing  after  them,  and  looking  anx- 
iously for  nearer  lights  or  sails,  when  he  was 
aware  of  a  low,  dark  object  just  before  him, 
rising  from  the  deep.  What  could  it  be?  — 
with  something  white  flashing  upon  it!  And 
what  was  the  sound  he  heard? 

"The  Cow  and  Calf!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  excitement,  almost  as  if  he.  had  seen  a 
friend. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    COW    AND    CALF. 

THE  Old  Cow  and  Calf  are  two  enormous 
ledges,  lying  not  far  asunder,  within  sight  from 
the  coast  in  clear  weather.  The  Cow  is  never 
completely  submerged  ;  her  bare,  brown  back 
appears  above  the  highest  tides. 

The  Calf  is  not  so  fortunate  :  the  sea  must 
be  very  calm  at  high  water  when  it  is  not 
buried  in  the  surf. 

Near  one  end  of  it,  to  mark  the  position  of 
the  dangerous  reef,  a  pole  is  anchored,  rising 
out  of  the  water  with  a  slant  that  has  gained 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Calf's  Tail.  Often  at 
high  tide  only  the  tail  can  be  seen  sticking 
out  of  the  sea,  and  wagging  up  and  down  with 
every  swell. 

What  Oily  saw  and  heard  was  the  billows 
combing  over  the  end  of  one  of  these  huge 
rocks.  He  wondered  why  he  hadn't  thought 
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of  them  before;  for  it  now  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  could  land  on  the  Old  Cow,  he 
might  safely  pass  the  night  on  her  back,  and 
be  seen  from  the  shore,  or  from  some  passing 
craft,  in  the  morning. 

But  which  of  them  was  he  approaching  ? 
Familiar  as  their  forms  were  to  him,  seen  from 
the  shore,  he  could  not,  in  his  strange  position, 
in  the  night,  and  amid  the  dashing  waves,  de- 
cide whether  he  was  coming  upon  the  Old  Cow 
or  the  Calf. 

Trembling  with  fresh  hope  and  fear,  and 
paddling  cautiously,  he  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
darkness,  to  get  the  broad  outline  of  the  back 
against  the  faint  sky-line.  There  was  some- 
thing awful  in  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  those 
desolate  rocks.  The  surges  leaped  and  fell, 
rushing  along  the  reef,  and  pouring  in  dimly 
seen  cataracts  over  the  ledges,  their  loud  buf- 
fets followed  by  mysterious  gurglings  and  mur- 
murings,  which  might  well  appall  the  heart  of  a 
wave-tossed  boy. 

The  wind  was  blowing  him  on  ;  but  it  was 
still  in  his  power  to  pass  the  end  of  the  rock, 
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or  drive  his  dory  upon  the  windward  side, 
where  the  ocean  swells  broke  with  least  force. 
If  he  could  only  be  sure  which  rock  it  was ! 
But  he  could  distinguish  nothing.  All  was  as 
strange  to  him  as  if  lie  had  been  adrift  on  the 
lonesomest  unknown  sea  in  the  world. 

If  it  was  the  Calf,  then  the  Tail  should  be  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  Old  Cow  beyond.  If 
the  Cow,  the  Calf  must  be  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  a  little  farther  seaward ;  he  might 
pass  between  the  two. 

He  was  getting  used  to  his  clumsy  paddle  ; 
with  it  he  kept  his  dory  off  as  well  as  he  could, 
in  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety,  thinking  his  life 
might  depend  on  what  he  should  decide  to  do 
the  next  minute.  lie  was  still  hesitating, 
when  accident  decided  for  him. 

The  skiff  was  headed  to  the  Avind,  against 
which  he  continued  to  paddle,  when  suddenly 
a  billow  shot  over  a  sunken  projection  of  the 
ledge,  smiting  the  end  of  the  boat  with  a  force 
that  slung  it  half  about  in  an  instant.  * 

Oily  felt  a  small  deluge  of  water  dash  over 
and  drench  him  from  behind.  He  was  past 
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thinking  of  his  new  clothes  now  ;  he  thought 
of  the  dory.  Even  then  it  might  have  escaped 
capsizing,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  not  met  a 
cross  wave,  which  tumbled  aboard  from  the 
other  side. 

The  two  filled  it  so  nearly  that  the  water 
vushed  cold  across  his  knees;  and  he  knew  that 
nothing  he  could  do  would  prevent  it  from 
sinking.  Indeed,  the  very  next  wave  swept  in. 
The  boat  settled  on  one  side,  and  then  slowly 
rolled  over.  To  save  himself,  Oily  sprang  up, 
grasping,  first,  the  uppermost  rail,  then  clinging 
to  the  bottom  of  the  overturned  skiff,  until 
another  billow  swept  him  off. 

He  was  a  tolerably  good  swimmer,  as  I  think 
I  have  said  before ;  and  now  that  skill  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  In  the  first  moment  of  his 
immersion  he  lost  his  bearings ;  but,  rising  with 
a  wave,  he  looked  about  him  from  its  crest,  and 
saw  the  little  island  not  a  hundred  feet  away. 

He  made  for  it  at  once,  directing  his  course 
to  a  spot  which  the  overleaping  surge  did  not 
reach. 

The  waves  were  dashing  all  about  the  rock, 
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to  be  sure ;  and  to  land  safely  upon  it  at  any 
point  would  require  not  only  vigilance,  but 
good  fortune. 

I  hardly  know  whether  he  was  much  fright- 
ened or  not ;  he  himself  couldn't  have  told. 
He  didn't  stop  for  a  moment  to  reason  about 
the  situation,  but,  obeying  the  mere  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  he  swam  to  the  ledge. 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  spot  where  it 
sloped  gently  into  the  sea.  He  swam  in  on  a 
wave,  and,  as  it  subsided,  clung. 

The  broken  surface  of  the  rock  was  covered 
with  barnacles,  which  cut  his  hands  ;  but  he 
held  on.  They  also  scratched  his  knees 
through  his  torn  clothing,  as  he 'climbed  up  to 
the  smoother  rocks  above. 

The  slant  to  the  water  was  such  that  he 
could  not,  in  the  darkness,  judge  of  his  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level ;  nor  determine,  from 
that,  whether  he  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
Old  Cow  or  the  Calf. 

Yet  everything  depended  upon  the  answer 
to  that  question.  If  on  the  greater  rock  he 
was  comparatively  safe ;  if  on  the  smaller,  his 
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respite  would  be  brief ;  he  might  expect  the 
next  tide  to  carry  him  off. 

Groping  about  on  the  jagged  summit,  trying 
to  identify  the  rock  by  its  form,  his  foot 
plashed  in  a  pool  of  water.  He  paused, 
startled  by  the  thought  that  here  was  what 
would  decide  his  fate. 

No  doubt,  much  sea-spray  dashed  upon  the 
backbone  of  the  Old  Cow,  in  rough  weather. 
But  copious  rains  had  succeeded  the  last  gale  ; 
and,  if  this  pool  was  on  the  large  rock,  it  could 
not  be  very  salt.  If  on  the  back  of  the  Calf, 
it  was  the  leavings  of  the  last  tide.  He  felt 
that  his  doom  was  in  the  taste  of  that  water. 

He  hesitated,  heaving  a  sigh  of  dread,  then 
stooped  quickly,  and  put  his  hand  into  the 
pool.  He  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  and  immediately 
grew  faint  —  it  was  bitterly  salt. 

Still,  after  a  little  reflection,  he  would  not 
give  up  all  hope.  The  sea  must  have  broken 
clear  over  the  Cow's  back,  in  the  last  storm  ; 
and  the  rain  might  have  had  little  effect  in 
freshening  the  contents  of  the  basin.  He 
thought  of  another  test. 
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Barnacles  live  on  tide-washed  rocks,  or  in  re- 
ceptacles of  sea-water  replenished  at  every  tide. 
If  on  the  back  of  the  Old  Cow,  the  pool  was 
free  from  them ;  if  on  the  Calf,  there  would  be 
the  usual  incrustations  about  its  edges. 

Once  more  he  put  down  his  groping  hand, 
and  uttered  a  despairing  wail. 

The  barnacles  were  there. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

LOADING   THE    KELP. 

WITH  the  first  flush  of  dawn  kindling  the 
sky,  Perce  Bucklin.  opened  his  eyes  in  great 
bewilderment.  But  the  sight  of  the  sea,  and 
the  sand,  and  his  two  companions  still  asleep 
under  their  blankets,  brought  him  quickly  to 
his  senses. 

"'Wake,  Nicodemus  ! ' ''  he  shouted,  giving 
each  a  shake.  "The  tide  is  up!  the  wind 
is  all  right,  and  the  kelp  is  landing!  'Hur- 
rah for  the  great  jubilee  ! ' 

Moke  yawned  a  sleepy  "  hurrah !  "  while 
Poke,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes  open, 
made  some  complimentary  reference  to  "  Un- 
cle Moses." 

"Uncle  Moses  was  right,"  Perce  admitted. 
"  Now,  we  must  have  breakfast,  and  be  ready 
for  work  by  the  time  the  tide  has  gone  down 
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a   little.     Start   up  the   fire,  while    I   go   and 
see  to  the  oxen." 

Rubbish  had  already  been  gathered,  and 
left  to  dry  about  their  camp-fire  of  the  even- 
ing before.  Moke  produced  some  matches, 
while  Poke  prepared  a  wisp  of  hay  for  light- 
ing. And  now,  completely  awake,  both  sang, 
while  Perce  was  starting  off,  — 

**  *  Run  and  tell  Elijah  to  hurry  up  Pomp, 

And  meet  us  at  the  gum-tree  down  in  the  swamp, 
To  wake  Nicodcmus  to-day ! '  " 

The  sun  came  up  gloriously  over  the  ocean. 
It  was  a  superb  morning,  The  wind  had  gone 
down  during  the  night,  and  only  a  gentle 
breeze  was  blowing.  The  receding  tide  left 
long  rows  and  scattered  heaps  of  kelp,  rock- 
weed,  and  other  algce  high  on  the  beach. 

The  boys  were  in  the  gayest  spirits.  While 
the  oxen  were  still  feeding,  and  the  fire  get- 
ting in  condition  to  roast  corn  and  potatoes, 
Perce  proposed  that  they  should  make  the 
most  of  their  time  by  gathering  driftwood. 

Then  a  question  of  equity  arose.  The 
twins  thought  it  fair  that  all  they  two  se- 
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cured  should  be  theirs ;  by  which  arrange- 
ment Perce  could  have  expected  to  get  no 
more  than  half  as  much  for  his  share. 

"But  why  not  divide  the  floodwood  the 
same  as  we  do  the  seaweed?"  he  demanded 
—  "half  and  half." 

"Because  your  oxen  " — began  Moke. 

"Don't  help,"  added  Poke. 

"But  they're  here  on  your  account  as 
much  as  they  are  on  mine,"  said  Perce. 
"They're  giving  their  valuable  time  all  the 
same,  whether  they  help  or  not." 

"All  right!  what  do  you  propose?"  cried 
the  twins. 

"  That  we  divide  equally  everything  we 
find  on  the  beach, — driftwood,  seaweed,  no 
matter  what,"  Perce  replied.  "  Half  for  you 
two,  and  half  for  me  and  the  oxen." 

The  twins  agreed  good-naturedly,  and  all 
set  merrily  to  work.  After  gathering  drift- 
wood for  a  while,  they  dug  out  a  place  in 
the  hot  coals,  into  which  they  put  their  pota- 
toes, wrapped  in  green  sea-moss,  and  left  them 
to  cook.  Then  the  corn  was  made  ready, 
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and  roasted  on  the  ends  of  the  sticks  that 
had  served  the  same  purpose  the  night 
before,  and  at  last  came  breakfast,  which 
they  ate  with  such  appetites  as  I  fear  some 
boys  who  read  this  know  nothing  about. 

"  Won't  Oily  be  mad  when  he  knows  what 
he  has  missed?"  cried  Perce. 

They  all  had  to  speak  loud,  to  be  heard 
above  the  sound  of  the  surf. 

"  If  he  comes  back  by  the  coast "  —  said 
Moke. 

"We  shall  see  him,"  said  Poke.  "I  should 
think  it  was  time." 

"  It's  time  to  begin  on  the  kelp ! "  Perce 
exclaimed,  throwing  away  his  last  corn-cob, 
and  springing  up  from  his  seat  on  the  sand. 

The  ox-cart  was  brought  around,  and  halted 
alongside  the  heaps  of  still  dripping  and  glis- 
tening seaweed.  The  larger  part  of  this  was 
kelp,  and  the  most  valuable  part,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  farmers  who  make  use  of  these 
products  of  the  sea  to  enrich  the  land. 

The  kelp  grows  upon  deep-sunken  ledges, 
from  which  it  is  detached  only  by  the  agita- 
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tions  of  great  storms,  —  a  weird  sort  of  plant, 
which  in  still  weather  may  sometimes  be  seen, 
far  down,  waving  mysteriously,  with  every 
fluctuation  of  the  tide,  in  the  silent  ocean 
depths.  It  is  often  of  gigantic  proportions, 
its  slippery  stems  and  great,  glossy  leaves 
measuring  many  yards  in  length.  It  fre- 
quently comes  up  with  clusters  of  blue  mus- 
sels and  other  shells  clinging  to  its  roots. 

With  the  kelp  were  mixed  tangled  rock- 
weed,  eel-grass,  and  Irish  moss;  all  of  which 
the  boys  pitched  on  the  cart  together,  Perce 
starting  up  the  oxen  now  and  then,  and  stop- 
ping them  where  the  litter  was  thickest. 

u  How's  this  for  a  devil's  apron  ? "  cried 
Poke,  struggling  with  an  immense  leaf  of 
kelp,  to  which  he  merely  gave  the  pictu- 
resque popular  name ;  for  the  twins  were 
well-brought-up  boys,  who  would  not  for  any- 
thing have  uttered  a  profane  word. 

It  flopped  salt  water  in  his  face  as  he  was 
getting  it  on  the  cart ;  and  then,  as  the  oxen 
started  forward,  trailed  its  smooth,  wet,  snaky 
stem  along  the  ground. 
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"It's  ugly  stuff  to  pitch,"  said  Moke,  twist- 
ing the  root  in  the  tines  of  his  fork  to  assist 
his  brother. 

"It's  strange  that  it  always  lands  against 
the  wind  !  "  said  Poke. 

"  I  don't  see  that  it's  strange  at  all,"  replied 
Perce.  "  The  only  things  that  the  wind  from 
the  sea  blows  ashore  are  things  afloat  on  the 
surface,  like  driftwood.  It  blows  the  surface 
water,  too,  but  that  is  all  the  time  running 
back ;  and  it  carries  with  it  things  below 
the  surface." 

"  Of  course  !  I  know  all  about  that !  "  said 
Poke. 

"  The  under-tow,"  suggested  Moke. 

"Well!  it's  the  under-tow  that  lands  the 
kelp,"  returned  Perce.  "  It  works  both  ways. 
When  the  wind  blows  off  shore,  it  blows 
the  surface  water  back  ;  and  that  brings  up  the 
under-current  with  the  seaweed.  That's  the 
way  it  is,  on  our  beaches." 

Moke  and  Poke  knew  the  facts  well  enough  ; 
but  Perce,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a 
rather  intelligent  boy,  liked  to  explain  things. 
He  went  on  : 
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"  There's  another  thing  you've  noticed  :  how 
much  warmer  the  water  is  sometimes,  when 
there's  a  sea-breeze,  than  when  it  blows  off 
the  land  :  just  the  contrary  of  what  you  would 
expect." 

"  I  guess  every  fellow  that  goes  in  swimming 
much  "  —  Moke  began. 

"  Has  noticed  that,"  Poke  ended. 

"It's  because  the  sea-breeze  is  cooler  than 
the  land-breeze,"  said  Moke. 

"And  that  makes  the  water  seem  warm  to 
you,"  said  Poke. 

"There's  something  besides  that,"  Perce 
replied.  "  It's  the  surface  water  that  is  warm- 
est, and  the  sea-breeze  keeps  that  rolling  on 
the  beach.  I'm  speaking  of  sunny  days;  in 
cloudy  weather  there  isn't  much  difference. 
The  sun  warms  the  sand,  and  the  sand  warms 
the  water.  Bat  a  land-breeze  blows  it  off, 
and  brings  up  the  cold  under-current.  Think 
of  that  the  next  time  you  go  in  swimming, 
and  see  if  it  isn't  so." 

The  twins  thought  it  strange  he  should 
know  so  much,  as  he  had  no  Uncle  Moses. 
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He  didn't  tell  them  he  had  got  his  lore  from 
his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  on  the  coast. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  go  in  swimming  here, 
now ! "  said  Poke,  turning  to  look  at  the 
waves,  still  dark  with  rolling  seaweed  and 
sand. 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  Perce,  "how  pure 
the  ocean  keeps,  with  all  the  dirt  and  things 
forever  washing  into  it  —  though  it  isn't 
always  so  pure  as  it  looks.  Don't  you  know 
that  fishermen  have  to  take  up  their  gill-nets 
and  dry  'em  about  every  four  days?" 

"That's  to  keep  'em  from  rotting,"  said 
the  twins. 

"  But  what  makes  them  rot  ? "  returned 
Perce.  "  It  isn't  the  water ;  it's  what's  in 
the  water." 

"The  slime,"  said  Moke. 

"  They  come  up  all  covered  with  slime," 
said  Poke. 

"  That  slime,"  Perce  replied,  "  is  all  a  kind 
of  life.  Drying  kills  it.  But  if  the  nets  are 
left  long  in  the  water,  it  grows,  and  takes  the 
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life  out  of  'em  ;  that's  what  you  call  rotting. 
In  a  few  days  you  can  see  fine  green  grass 
growing  all  over  the  twine.  Then,  how  quick 
the  bottom  of  a  boat,  or  a  rope  left  in  the 
water,  or  a  sunken  anchor,  gets  coated  with 
barnacles.  The  clearest  sea-water  is  swarm- 
ing alive  with  things  you  can't  see  ! " 
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CHAPTER   X. 

WHAT    PERCE   FOUND   ON  THE   BEACH. 

THE  boys  worked  well  while  they  talked; 
and  often  the  cart  went  with  its  shaggy  and 
dripping  load  to  the  two  piles  of  seaweed 
they  were  depositing  high  on  the  shore. 

"Have  you  thought,  boys,"  said  Perce,  as 
he  backed  the  cart  around,  after  one  of  these 
short  trips,  "it's  just  along  here  somewhere 
that  the  body  of  the  old  Icbsterinan  came 
ashore,  after  the  gale,  three  years  ago?" 

All  stopped  to  look  at  the  tumbling  break- 
ers, still  casting  up  their  burden  of  kelp. 

"  The  storm  caught  him  when  lie  was  out," 
continued  Perce;  "but  nobody  ever  knew 
whether  he  got  capsized  pulling  his  lobster- 
pots,  or  trying  to  land  afterward.  His  boat 
was  found  stove  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  the 
next  morning,  but  he  wasn't  found  for  sev- 
eral days.  Then,  wasn't  it  dreadful?  Two 
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men  discovered  him  when  they  were  loading 
kelp  ! " 

The  boys  worked  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  then  the  conversation  turned  upon  wrecks 
and  accidents  at  sea,  until  the  cart-box  was 
once  more  filled  with  its  heaping  load. 

This  time  the  twins  went  with  the  oxen 
to  dump  it,  while  Perce  stood  leaning  on  his 
fork,  looking  down  at  the  last  marks  of  the 
receding  tide,  left  in  wavy  lines  along  the 
sand. 

Where  some  jags  of  seaweed  had  just  been 
thrown  up,  these  lines  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  little,  straight  channels,  cut  by  the 
water  dripping  from  them,  and  running  back 
to  catch  the  retreating  waves.  He  was  curi- 
ously watching  these  effects,  and  throwing  up 
some  straggling  stems  of  kelp  with  his  fork, 
when  he  stopped  suddenly  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise. Something  brighter  than  the  glistening 
golden-green  leaves  and  stems  had  caught  his 
eye.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  which 
had  hardly  }ret  landed,  and  which  seemed 
ready  to  slide  back  into  the  sea  with  the 
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next  wave.  He  thrust  in  his  fork  to  hold  it ; 
and,  stooping,  saw  that  the  object  was  a  bit 
of  shining  metal. 

"  Gold  !  "  he  exclaimed  gleefully. 

He  took  hold  of  it,  but  found  that  it  did 
not  come  so  easily  out  of  the  mingled  mass 
of  kelp  and  roekweed  as  he  had  anticipated. 
He  pinched  it  firmly,  pushing  back  some  clus- 
tering pods  of  roekweed,  and  gave  it  a  gentle 
pull. 

"  A  gold  chain  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  the  great- 
est astonishment. 

He  had  at  first  seen  and  touched  only  the 
end  of  the  chain.  But  now  he  drew  and 
drew,  removing  the  soft,  slimy  incumbrance 
with  his  other  hand,  when  up  came,  dangling 
before  his  eyes  in  the  sun,  a  beautiful  gold 
watch. 

Perce  Bucklin's  first  impulse  was  to  shout 
to  his  companions,  and  hold  up  the  prize 
for  them  to  see  ;  but  that  natural  movement 
was  checked  by  a  more  selfish  consideration. 

He  was  too  honest  a  boy  to  wish  to  possess 
anything  that  did  not  truly  belong  to  him. 
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But  suppose  the  owner  of  the  watch  should 
never  appear?  It  might  have  been  lost  at 
sea,  in  the  late  storm  ;  or,  possibly,  before 
that,  it  slipped  from  the  pocket  of  some 
voyager  on  yacht  or  ship  who  would  never 
pass  that  way  again.  Indeed,  it  might  have 
been  dropped  overboard  miles  from  that  spot, 
and  have  been  brought  ashore  by  the  kelp 
in  which  the  chain  was  entangled. 

If  unclaimed,  who  would  have  a  better  right 
to  it  than  the  finder?  But  then  Perce  remem- 
bered the  unlucky  agreement  by  which  every- 
thing they  found  that  day  on  the  beach  was 
to  be  divided  between  him  and  the  twins. 
To  be  sure,  that  was  meant  to  apply  princi- 
pally to  seaweed  and  driftwood ;  of  course,  it 
didn't  include  watches !  That  seemed  very 
plain  to  Percival  Bucklin.  Yet  the  twins 
niight  think  differently.  It  would  be  absurd ; 
but  who  could  tell  what  self-interest  might 
impel  them  to  do? 

It  was  this  fear  that  prompted  Perce  to  re- 
solve upon  a  very  foolish  thing.  He  glanced 
around,  and,  seeing  that  the  twins  had  just 
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dumped  their  load,  and  were  lifting  the  cart- 
box  back  into  its  place,  having  quite  too  much 
to  attend  to  at  the  moment  to  be  observing 
him,  lie  slipped  watch  and  chain  into  his  trous- 
ers pocket.  It  had  a  hunter's  case,  which,  if  it 
had  so  far  kept  it  from  being  broken,  would 
probably  preserve  it  still. 

"I  won't  tell  them,"  he  said  to  himself,  "till 
I've  had  a  little  time  to  think."  . 

He  was  much  excited  ;  and  if  the  twins  had 
had  keen  eyes  for  anything  that  wasn't  lying 
on  the  beach,  they  must  have  noticed,  when 
they  returned,  that  something  had  happened  to 
him  in  their  absence. 

He  fell  to  pitching  kelp  again  ;  but  his  talk 
was  fitful  and  absent-minded.  He  was  all  the 
while  thinking  of  what  he  had  found,  and  in- 
stinctively looking  for  more  watches  and  other 
valuables  in  the  seaweed. 

He  also  thought  of  something  he  wouldn't 
have  liked  so  well  to  find.  The  loser  of  the 
watch  might  have  lost  himself  with  it;  and 
perhaps  he,  too,  like  the  old  lobsterman,  had 
come  ashore  in  a  shroud  of  kelp. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

ANOTHER   DISCOVERY. 

PERCE'S  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  the 
beach,  and  finally,  with  thoughts  of  shipwreck, 
he  stood  leaning  on  his  fork,  and  gazed  ab- 
stractedly out  to  sea. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  cried  Moke. 

"Why  don't  you  start  up  the  team?"  de- 
manded Poke.  "  We're  waiting  !  " 

Perce  left  his  fork  sticking  in  the  sand,  and, 
starting  suddenly  with  his  face  turned  toward 
the  sea,  uttered  an  exclamation  :  — 

"  My  gracious,  boys  !     Look  I  " 

"  Where  ?     What  ?  "  cried  the  twins. 

"On  the  Old  Cow!  There's  somebody 
there  ! " 

"  That's  nothing  strange,"  Moke  replied. 

"Some  fisherman,"  Poke  added. 

They  took  the  discovery  coolly,  not  having 
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Perce's  reason  for  attaching  to  it  a  tragical 
importance. 

"  It's  no  fisherman  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  See  ! 
he  is  making  some  sort  of  signal ! "  And  he 
added,  in  great  excitement,  "It's  somebody 
cast  away  on  the  rock !  There's  been  a  wreck, 
boys  !  There's  been  a  wreck  ! " 

He  was  so  certain  of  this  that  he  would 
have  told  them  then  and  there  what  he  had 
found  on  the  beach,  but  for  the  awkwardness 
of  explaining  why  he  had  previously  concealed 
it.  Arid,  after  all,  he  reflected,  the  castaway 
—  if  such  indeed  he  was  —  might  not  be  the 
loser  of  the  watch. 

Without  producing  that  evidence,  he  soon 
convinced  his  companions  that  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  disaster  off  the  coast,  and  that 
the  movements  they  saw  on  the  Old  Cow's  back 
were  signals  of  distress. 

"  He  has  a  board  or  something  in  his  hand, 
and  he  is  beckoning  with  it ! " .  cried  Perce. 
"  He  wouldn't  be  waving  it  that  way,  if  he 
wasn't  in  trouble  !  " 

"•  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do,"  said  Moke. 


' 
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"  He  can't  be  in  any  great  danger,"  added 
Poke. 

"But  he  may  have  been  there  all  night;  we 
don't  know  what  condition  he  is  in  !  "  Perce 
replied.  "We  can  give  the  alarm,  and,  may- 
be, go  for  him  ourselves,  if  nobody  else  will." 

The  twins  didn't  see  how  they  could  afford 
to  leave  their  work.  There  was  another  cart 
already  at  the  other  end  of  the  beach,  and  more 
kelp-gatherers  would  probabty  be  coming  soon. 
They  didn't  fancy  the  idea  of  giving  up  the 
advantage  gained  by  spending  the  night  on 
the  shore,  and  beginning  work  in  the  morning 
before  anybody  else  arrived. 

But,  though  Perce  could  do  a  rather  under- 
hand thing  in  keeping  the  watch  from  them, 
he  wasn't  a  boy  to  let  that,  or  any  other  selfish 
consideration,  prevent  him  from  attempting  the 
rescue  of  a  person  in  distress. 

"  Besides,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  somebody  we 
know.  Don't  you  remember  when  that  man 
was  seen  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  wreck 
off  Rocky  Shoals,  Tom  Bowers  was  one  of  the 
men  that  volunteered  to  launch  a  boat,  and  try 
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to  take  him  off?  Tom's  mother  suid  all  she 
could  to  prevent  him,  for  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous sea  running,  but  he  went ;  and  the  man 
turned  out  to  be  his  own  father — her  own 
husband!  and  the  only  one  saved  from  the 
wreck." 

The  twins  remarked  that  it  wasn't  any  father 
of  theirs  on  the  Old  Cow's  back,  at  that  time 
in  the  morning,  very  sure  !  And  they  were 
reluctant  to  have  their  rich  harvest  of  seaweed 
interrupted.  Yet  .  they  thought  something 
ought  to  be  done. 

"  Call  out  and  tell  old  Romans/'  they  said. 

"Old  Romans"  was  the  man  who  had  come 
on  at  the  other  end  of  the  beach  with  his  cart. 
But  Perce  didn't  see  what  he  could  do. 

"  He  might  do  what  we  do ;  then  he  won't 
be  getting  seaweed  while  we're  off,"  said  the 
twins. 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  him,  while  I  run  up  to 
the  boarding-house,"  cried  Perce.  "  Here's  a 
boat ;  I'll  get  oars,  and,  maybe,  some  men  to 
help." 

Old    Homans  didn't  take  much  interest  in 
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the  report  the  twins  brought  him  of  a  human 
being  on  the  lonely  outlying  ledge. 

"  Big  ninny !  He's  no  business  to  be 
there  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

He  spent  but  little  time  in  trying  to  concen- 
trate his  imperfect  eyesight  upon  the  figure 
they  described. 

"  I  can't  make  out  any  human  critter,  nor 
any  critter,"  he  said,  and  turned  again  to  fork- 
ing seaweed.  "  If  you  see  anybody,  better 
find  a  boat  and  pull  out,  and  see  what  simple- 
ton it  is,  and  what  in  the  world  he's  there 
fur." 

The  twins  returned  to  their  own  ox-cart ; 
and  soon  Perce  came  running  with  a  pair  of 
oars. 

"Here  are  oars,"  he  said.  "But  there  are 
no  men  at  the  house.  They  went  off  in  the 
yacht  Susette  yesterday,  and  haven't  been 
heard  from.  And  Oily  hasn't  got  back,  though 
Mrs.  Murcher  says  he  ought  to  have  come  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Maybe  it's  the  yacht  that's  been  wrecked," 
suggested  the  twins. 
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"  She's  afraid  it  is ;  and  the  ladies  are  all 
excited  about  it.  I  tried  to  get  a  spy-glass  to 
look  through ;  one  of  the  men  owns  one,  they 
said,  but  he  must  have  taken  it  with  him." 

The  boys  turned  the  oxen  about,  and  left 
them  eating  the  hay  that  had  served  for  a  bed 
the  night  before.  Then  they  dragged  the  dory 
down  from  beside  the  bathing-houses,  and  got 
it  ready  to  launch.  Perce  took  the  precaution 
to  put  on  board  some  provisions,  and  selected 
from  the  piles  of  driftwood  a  strip  of  board 
that  would  do  to  steer  with. 

Then  the  boat  was  shoved  into  the  surf. 
The  twins  scrambled  aboard,  and  took  the  oars, 
ready  to  pull  the  moment  Perce  gave  the 
word. 

"Now!"  he  cried;  and,  pushing  the  dory 
over  the  next  wave,  he  at  the  same  time 
leaped  into  the  stern. 

The  oars  dipped  and  bent;  he  assisted  with 
his  strip  of  board ;  and  the  skiff  reared  and 
pitched  on  the  breakers,  cheered  by  the  ladies 
from  the  boarding-house,  who  had  hastened 
down  to  the  beach  to  see  them  off. 
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The  twins,  having  embarked  in  the  adven- 
ture, were  now  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  Perce 
himself.  The  wind  was  light,  the  morning  sun 
sparkled  on  the  waves,  and  the  dory  went 
dashing  over  them  as  if  rowed  for  a  race. 

The  tide  had  not  yet  fallen  much,  and  the 
ocean  swells  broke  in  a  field  of  white  foam 
completely  over  the  Calf's  back,  while  the  tail 
wagged  up  and  down.  But  the  Old  Cow  was 
clear  above  the  line  of  surf  about  her  flanks ; 
and  there,  on  the  highest  hummock,  stood  the 
castaway,  now  more  distinctly  discernible  as  the 
distance  between  him  and  his  rescuers  dimin- 
ished. 

The  boys  made  many  conjectures  as  to  who 
he  could  be  and  what  had  become  of  the 
wreck,  no  vestige  of  which  could  be  seen. 

"  He  has  on  a  white  yachting-cap ! "  ex- 
claimed Perce ;  and  that  confirmed  them  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Susette  had  gone  to  pieces 
on  the  ledge.  The  castaway  had  ceased  to 
wave  the  object  which  had  first  attracted 
Perce's  attention,  but  every  now  and  then  he 
threw  up  both  arms,  as  he  stood  facing  them 
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on   the   solitary   rock,   and    made    encouraging 
signals. 

The  Cow  and  the  Calf  are  much  farther 
from  the  coast  than  they  look  to  be  in  clear 
weather.  Perce  took  his  turn  at  the  oars, 
and  all  worked  heroically ;  yet  it  seemed  a 
long  while  before  they  came  within  hail  of 
the  Crusoe  of  that  small  rocky  island. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
ON  THE  CALF'S  BACK. 

LET  us  take  advantage  of  this  lapse  of 
time  to  go  back  a  little,  and  see  what  had 
become  of  Oily  Burdeen. 

The  salt  water  and  the  barnacles  told  but 
too  true  a  tale  :  he  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  lesser  rock,  which  the  next  tide  would 
over-sweep. 

If  he  had  still  any  doubt  of  that  terrible 
fact,  it  must  have  been  dispelled  when  the 
moon  rose  amid  broken  clouds,  and  showed 
him  the  Calfs  tail  churning  the  waves  at 
the  end  of  his  surf-fringed  reef ;  also  the 
glimmering  back  of  the  Old  Cow,  with  its 
encircling  surge,  a  furlong  or  more  to  the 
south. 

An  old,  sad  moon  it  was,  with  a  distorted, 
melancholy  face  peering  above  the  illimitable 
desolation  of  waters ;  yet  a  welcome  sight  to 
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the  drenched  and  shivering  castaway,  waiting 
on  his  lonely  ledge  for  the  tide  to  return 
and  cover  it.  No  wonder  it  appeared  to  him. 
not  the  cheerful  orb  he  knew,  but  some  an- 
cient decayed  satellite  coming  to  look  for  the 
last  time  on  a  lost  world ! 

After  his  long  labor  with  his  rude  paddle, 
and  the  effort  it  had  cost  to  swim  to  the 
rock,  and  scramble  out  upon  it,  he  was  nearly 
exhausted;  and  the  discovery  of  barnacles  in 
the  pool  had  quenched  what  remained  of  his 
courage.  There  was  no  shelter  from  the  wind ; 
and  in  his  wet  clothes  he  felt  a  deadly  chill 
striking  to  his  bones. 

Then  followed  another  discovery,  which  did 
not  tend  to  restore  his  spirits. 

He  had  from  the  first  given  up  the  boat 
as  lost.  It  had  disappeared  in  the  dark  and 
turbulent  water  almost  as  soon  as  he  left  it ; 
nor  could  he  see  anything  of  it  afterward. 

It  was  an  old  dory  that  had  been  hired  for 
the  season  by  one  of  Mrs.  Murcher's  board- 
ers. Oily  had  taken  that,  too,  without  leave ; 
but  it  was  the  custom  on  the  coast  for  people 
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to  make  rather  free  use  of  any  boats  that 
came  in  their  way.  With  it  had  gone  his  sole 
means  of  escape  from  certain  death  ;  otherwise, 
he  would  have  cared  little  for  the  loss. 

In  his  fearful  anxiety  about  his  own  safety, 
he  had  thought  little  even  of  the  safety  of 
the  watch.  He  hated  the  recollection  of  it ; 
for,  probably,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  it 
might  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  row 
out  from  shore,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  returning  yacht  around  the  point. 

After  the  moon  rose,  he  looked  across  the 
tumbling  billows  at  the  Old  Cow  wallowing 
in  their  froth,  and  felt  that  his  salvation  lay 
in  reaching  that  before  the  rising  tide  should 
sweep  him  from  the  Calf.  Yet,  how  was  that 
possible?  The  very  thought  of  swimming  so 
far,  alone  in  the  night,  in  the  wild  ocean, 
was  frightful  to  him.  Yet,  as  a  last  resort, 
he  might  be  driven  to  make  so  desperate  an 
attempt. 

As  for  the  water,  it  could  hardly  seem 
colder  than  the  wind  that  pierced  his  drenched 
clothes.  He  no  longer  thought  of  any  injury 
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to  them  —  the  stylish  suit  that  had  been  a 
delight  to  his  soul  a  few  hours  before  !  He 
wept  with  despair  as  he  thought  of  the  joy 
that  had  turned  to  such  bitter  woe;  and  he 
wished  he  had  never  seen  the  giver  or  his 
gift. 

Salt  water  might  ruin  the  watch  ;  but,  if  so, 
that  was  probably  ruined  already.  At  all 
events,  it  was  past  being  returned  to  its  case 
in  Mr.  Hatville's  room,  without  that  gentle- 
man's knowledge  of  its  having  been  removed. 

Past,  indeed!  Thinking  of  it,  Oily  put  up 
his  hand  to  his  pocket.  It  gave  him  a  start 
of  fresh  terror,  even  in  his  utter  misery  and 
wretchedness,  to  find  it  empty. 

The  watch  was  gone !  That  was  his  last 
disheartening  discovery. 

How  long  it  had  been  gone  he  had  not  the 
slightest  means  of  knowing.  His  teeth  chat- 
tered, and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as 
he  hurriedly  searched  his  clothing  for  the 
timepiece,  but  in  vain. 

He  at  first  believed  that  he  had  lost  it  in 
his  struggle  between  the  boat  and  the  ledge  ; 
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for  he  remembered  having  looked  down  and 
seen  the  golden  glitter  of  the  seal,  not  long 
after  he  went  adrift.  But  now  the  moonlight 
disclosed  the  seal  still  hanging  by  the  hook  in 
his  button-hole.  The  guard  had  been  broken, 
and  everything,  excepting  the  seal  and  a  few 
dangling  links,  had  gone  with  the  watch. 

He  concluded  that  he  must  have  lost  it 
when  he  had  his  first  tumble  in  the  boat. 
The  oar,  when  it  struck  his  breast,  and  flew 
from  his  hand,  had,  doubtless,  caught  in  the 
chain,  and  snatched  the  watch  from  his  pocket. 
Of  course,  he  couldn't  know  that  this  was  so ; 
but  if  he  had  foreseen  what  Perce  Bucklin 
was  to  find  on  the  beach  a  few  hours  later, 
he  would  have  argued  that  no  watch  could 
have  been  conveyed  so  far,  in  so  short  a  time, 
by  waves  or  tide. 

However  it  might  have  happened,  it  was 
hopelessly  gone  ;  and  now,  in  his  enfeebled, 
frightened  state,  he  began  to  consider  how  he 
should  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
it,  if  ever  his  body  reached  the  shore,  alive 
or  dead. 
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"Nobody  knows  I  had  it,"  lie  said  miserably 
to  himself.  "  And  why  should  anybody  ever 
know?" 

He  unhooked  what  was  left  of  the  guard, 
and  held  it,  with  the  seal,  for  a  moment  in 
his  shaking  fingers,  considering  whether  he 
should  destroy  that  evidence  against  him  by 
flinging  it  into  the  sea. 

But  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind 
to  cast  away  irrevocably  what  might  prove 
of  value,  should  the  watch  and  the  rest  of 
the  guard  be  found.  That  might  still  be 
possible,  he  reasoned  ;  and,  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  sickening  doubt  and  hesitation,  he  put 
the  shining  trinkets  into  his  pocket.  Even 
as  he  did  so,  he  went  about  mechanically 
searching  for  what  he  had  hardly  the  faintest 
expectation  of-  finding.  Who  that  has  ever 
lost  a  prized  object  has  not  done  the  same?  — 
looking  again  and  again  in  places  where  a 
superstitious  hope  whispers  that  it  may  be 
mysteriously  lurking. 

He  felt  sure  that  it  could  not,  without  his 
knowledge,  have  dropped  from  his  pocket 
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when  he  had  stooped  over  the  pool  to  grope 
for  barnacles;  and  even  if  it  had,  the  moon- 
light must  show  so  bright  an  object  shining 
in  the  shallow  bottom.  Yet  he  explored  it 
carefully  with  his  hands,  and  went  back  and 
explored  it  again,  after  examining  other  parts 
of  the  ledge. 

But  why  be  so  anxious  about  the  watch 
when  he  was  in  despair  of  saving  his  own 
life?  He  said  that  to  himself,  as  he  searched 
every  crevice  and  hollow  of  the  slope  where 
he  had  crawled  out  of  the  sea. 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  had  something 
thus  to  engage  his  wretched  thoughts  and 
benumbed  hands.  And  a  still  better  employ- 
ment awaited  him. 

He  had  some  time  before  heard  a  strange 
thumping  and  grinding  sound,  which  he  sup- 
posed must  be  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
Calf's  tail. 

The  hunt  for  the  watch  had  kept  him  from 
investigating  it.  But  now  that  very  search 
led  him  to  make  a  different,  but  even  more 
welcome,  discovery. 
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The  side  where  he  had  landed  was  in 
shadow.  As  he  followed  it  around,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  waves,  he  saw,  to  his  great 
joy,  something  rising  and  falling  in  the  black 
seaweed  that  grew  below  the  gray  girdle  of 
barnacles,  and  bumping  on  the  reef.  It  was 
his  boat,  which  the  wind  had  blown  against 
the  little  island,  and  lodged  not  far  from  the 
Calf's  tail. 

It  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  a  heave  of 
the  sea  threw  up  the  dark  gunwale  into  the 
moonlight  that  slanted  across  the  surf-vexed 
end  of  the  island.  As  the  wave  drew  back, 
sucking  heavily  along  with  it  the  sombre 
fringe  of  rockweed,  Oily  stepped  cautiously 
down  on  this  slippery  footing,  and,  seizing 
the  rail  of  the  dory,  held  it  fast.  Then,  with 
the  next  swell,  he  lifted  the  end  upon  the 
barnacled  rocks,  and  held  it  again,  while  its 
heavy  freight  of  water  spilled  out  over  the 
side  into  the  sea. 

Getting  hold  of  the  painter,  he  now  had 
the  boat  safe,  and,  by  a  little  management, 
he  was  able  to  haul  it  higher  up  the  slope, 
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and  tip  the  rest  of  the  water  out.  The  ex- 
ertion warmed  him,  and  success  gave  him 
new  courage. 

True,  he  had  no  oars,  and  the  thwart  he 
had  used  for  a  paddle  was  lost.  But  there 
was  a  second  thwart,  which  he  could  detach. 
The  dory  appeared  little  the  worse  for  the 
rough  usage  it  had  received,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  it  would  prove  seaworthy  when 
it  should  become  necessary  for  him  to  intrust 
his  life  to  it,  in  escaping  from  the  rock. 

That  might  be  some  time  yet,  for  it  was 
now  low  water.  With  the  turning  of  the 
tide,  the  wind  might  change  or  go  down ;  and 
it  would  probably  be  near  daylight  before  the 
Calf  would  be  submerged. 

44  The  trouble  will  be,"  he  reflected,  "to 
get  the  dory  upon  that  highest  part." 

That  was  something  more  for  him  to  do. 
He  worked  it  along  inch  by  inch,  pulling  sea- 
weed from  the  rocks  to  put  under  it  in  order 
to  make  it  slide  easily  over  the  barnacles. 

But  this  device  came  near  causing  him  a 
sad  accident.  Once,  when  he  released  his  hold 
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of  the  boat  to  take  breath  after  violently  lift- 
ing, it  broke  away  from  him,  and  started  back 
down  the  descent,  which  the  seaweed  he  had 
placed  there  made  slippery.  Pie  sprang  to  seize 
the  painter,  which  was  dragging  on  the  rocks ; 
but  it  pulled  him  after,  and  boy  and  boat  barely 
escaped  plunging  together  into  the  brine. 

As  it  was,  he  arrested  its  progress  just  as  it 
struck  a  billow.  He  was  compelled  once  more 
to  tip  it  over  —  for  he  had  no  other  means 
of  getting  the  water  out  —  and  then  to  per- 
form over  again  the  labor  of  lifting  it  up 
the  ledge. 

But  this  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  accident, 
since  it  kept  him  in  exercise  until  he  felt 
that  his  clothes  were  getting  dry.  And  it 
showed  him,  besides,  the  danger  that  would 
attend  the  final  launching  of  the  dory. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

ON   THE   OLD   COW'S   BACK. 

ONCE  more  in  the  boat's  stern  with  his 
steering  puddle*  Perce  Bucklin  gazed  eagerly 
over  the  bobbing  heads  of  the  twins  who 
were  rowing,  and  reported  his  observations, 
as  they  approached  the  castaway  on  the  back 
of  the  Old  Cow. 

"It's  nobody  I  can  make  out,"  he  said,  when 
near  enough  to  recognize,  as  he  believed,  any 
person  he  knew.  "But  that  isn't  a  yachting- 
cap  he  has  on;  it's  a  handkerchief  tied  around 
his  head.  The  sun  on  the  water  dazzles  me  or 
I-  Boys,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "it  isn't  a 
man  !  It's  a  boy  !  " 

And  he  shouted,  "  Hello,  there  !  " 

The  castaway  returned  the  hail,  and,  as  the 
boat  came  nearer,  cried  out.  — 

"  That  you,  Perce  Bucklin?" 
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Then  Perce  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  the 
greatest  astonishment:  — 

"  Boys,  it's  Oily  Burdeen  !  " 

«  No  !  "  —  "  Jingo  !  "  —  "  You  don't  say  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  twins,  who  wouldn't  believe  him 
until  they  turned  their  heads  and  saw  for 
themselves. 

"  Hullo,  Oily  !  "  called  Moke. 

"  How  did  you  ever  get  there  ?  "  asked  Poke. 

"Pull,  boys!"  said  Perce  impatiently,  as 
they  held  their  oars  while  looking  around. 
"He  must  have  been  aboard  the  yacht,"  for 
as  yet  Oily  made  no  answer.  He  was,  in  fact, 
too  much  agitated  with  joy  and  gratitude,  after 
his  long  hours  of  suffering  in  mind  and  body, 
to  make  any  coherent  explanations. 

The  dory  came  dancing  over  the  waves. 

"Where's  the  yacht?"  Perce  demanded. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  yacht," 
answered  the  miserable,  happy  Oily,  stepping 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  meet  his  de- 
liverers. 

"Hasn't  the  Susette  been  lost?"  Perce 
inquired. 
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As  he  was  still  some  little  distance  away, 
and  the  waves  were  dashing  on  the  rocks,  all 
Oily  understood  was  something  about  the 
Snsette  being  lost. 

It  gave  him  a  shock,  with  which,  however, 
came  a  gleam  of  consolation.  Mr.  Hatville, 
then,  had  not  returned  home. 

I  will' do  Oily  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  re- 
joiced at  such  a  disaster  as  the  wreck  of  the 
yacht ;  yet  it  was  some  comfort  to  think  that 
the  loss  of  the  watch  had  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. 

"  I  haven't  heard  of  it !  "  Oily  said  in  a 
shaky  voice. 

"  Then  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  where 
you  are  ?  "  inquired  Perce.  And  as  Oily  was  too 
much  overcome  by  his  feelings  to  answer  at 
once,  he  continued,  "We  concluded  you  must 
have  been  aboard  of  the  Susette.  Where's  the 
best  place  to  take  you  on  ?  " 

"Right  here,"  said  Oily.  "But  I've  a  boat, 
too,  around  on  the  other  side.  I'd  like  to  save 
that." 
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"  A  boat !  "  Moke  exclaimed.  "  Then,  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense"  — 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  ashore  ?  "  cried  Poke. 

"It  leaks,  and  I  haven't  any  oars  nor  any- 
thing to  bail  with.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
get  over  here  in  it,  without  sinking.  I  was  on 
the  Calf's  back  till  the  waves  began  to  break 
over  it  this  morning." 

Here  a  sob  caught  poor  Olly's  voice,  at  the 
recollection  of  all  he  had  gone  through. 

"On  the  Calf!"  said  Perce.  "  How  did  it 
happen  ?  But  never  mind  about  that  till  we 
get  you  out. of  your  scrape." 

The  dory  pulled  around  the  Old  Cow,  while 
Oily  scrambled  over  the  back,  picking  up  on 
his  way  the  second  thwart,  which  he  had  used 
to  paddle  with,  and  afterward  in  making  his 
signals  of  distress. 

On  the  seaward  side  was  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
into  which  he  had  propelled  his  dory  on  the 
top  of  a  wave,  and  where,  leaping  to  the 
ledges,  he  had  held  it  by  the  painter  while  the 
wave  went  out.  There  it  was  still,  jammed 
high  up  in  the  chasm,  where  the  buffets  of  the 
tide  had  left  it. 
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Oily  alone  could  never  have  got  it  without 
waiting  for  the  next  tide  to  help  him  ;  it  was 
all  his  companions  could  do  to  loosen  and  lift 
it  from  those  rocky  jaws.  This  they  did,  after 
effecting  a  landing  on  the  little  islet ;  while 
Oily,  who  acknowledged  himself  half  starved, 
ate  some  of  the  provisions  they  had  brought, 
and  between  mouthfuls  told  his  surprising 
story. 

One  very  important  particular,  however,  he 
took  care  not  to  mention,  so  that  no  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  mystery  of  the  watch  which 
had  found  its  resting-place  in  Perce  Bucklin's 
pocket. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  this  was  a 
disappointment  or  a  relief  to  the  finder.  He 
had  so  fully  persuaded  himself  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  the  watch  picked  up 
on  the  beach  and  the  human  being  cast  on  the 
rock,  that  he  could  not  easily  give  it  up,  even 
after  discovering  who  that  human  being  was. 

True,  Oily  was  not  a  very  probable  owner  of 
such  a  timepiece.  Yet  that  was  not  an  im- 
possible thing;  at  any  rate,  he  might  know 
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something  about  it.  Perce  was  anxious  to 
solve  the  riddle,  even  if  it  should  be  at  his  own 
cost;  for  he  had  no  wish,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  keep  what  belonged  to  another. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  in  that  suit  of  clothes, 
Oily,"  he  said,  as  they  were  getting  the  boat 
out  of  the  crevice,  "and  with  that  handker- 
chief on  your  head !  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  anybody,  —  did  you,  boys  ?  " 

"He  looks  as  pinched  as  if  the  lobsters  had 
been  nipping  him,"  said  Moke. 

"And  as  blue  about  the  gills  as  a  turkey- 
gobbler,"  said  Poke. 

"  I  lost  my  hat  overboard  last  night,"  said 
Oily.  "I  tied  on  my  handkerchief  this  morn- 
ing, after  I  got  tired  of  waving  it.  I  thought 
you  would  be  more  apt  to  see  the  board. 
Wasn't  I  missed  ?  Wasn't  anybody  looking 
for  me  ?  " 

"No,"  Perce  replied.  "The  young  lady 
with  the  nose  —  the  tall  one — said  you  went 
with  the  yachters." 

"She!"  exclaimed  Oily,  who  still  had  feel- 
ings left  that  could  be  hurt  by  such  evidence 
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of  Amy  Canfield's  utter  indifference  to  him. 
"She  knew  better  than  that." 

"Mrs.  Murcher  knew  better,"  said  Perce. 
"She  thought  you  had  gone  home  to  show 
your  new  suit  to  the  folks.  Did  the  boarder 
make  you  any  other  present?  " 

"Wasn't  that  enough?"  returned  Oily, 
munching  a  cold,  boiled  egg. 

"It  will  do  for  a  beginning,"  said  Perce. 
"  But  with  such  a  suit  as  that,  it  seems  as  if 
you  ought  to  have  a  handsome  —  watch-chain  ; 
needn't  mind  about  any  watch,"  he  added  with 
a  laugh,  intending  thus  to  make  a  jest  of  his 
remark,  if  Oily  didn't  take  it  in  earnest. 

Poor  Oily  tried  to  smile  with  his  pinched, 
empurpled  face ;  at  the  same  time  casting  down 
his  eyes  in  some  alarm,  to  see  what  there  was 
about  his  dress  to  put  such  a  notion  into 
Perce's  head. 

"  Oily  doesn't  feel  like  joking,"  observed 
Moke. 

"Neither  would  you,  I  guess!"  exclaimed 
Oily,  glad  to  change  the  subject.  "  All  night 
on  the  rocks,  except  when  I  was  paddling  or 
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swimming  for  my  life.  No  fire,  not  a  mouthful 
to  eat,  not  a  wink  of  sleep !  I  got  wet 
through  a  second  time,  getting  over  here  from 
the  Calf,  in  a  sinking  boat.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  it  made  me  feel,  boys,  to  see  your  fire  on 
the  beach  last  night  and  again  this  morning! 
Wh}T  didn't  you  see  me?  I  tried  the  handker- 
chief, and  then  the  board,  but  I  thought  you 
never  would  look  !  " 

"  We  were  too  far  off,"  said  Poke. 

"  We  were  too  busy  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness," said  Moke. 

"That  reminds  me,  the  seaweed  is  waiting 
for  us,"  said  Poke.  "  Hurry  up,  boys  !  " 

Perce  was  the  last  to  leave  the  island;  and 
he  himself  got  wet  up  to  hi's  waist  by  a  wave, 
in  preventing  the  boat  from  being  dashed  upon 
the  rocks  after  the  others  were  aboard. 

He  did  not  care  for  a  little  salt  water  him- 
self. But  he  thought  of  the  watch  in  the 
pocket  of  his  trousers.  That,  however,  would 
probably  not  be  much  hurt  by  a  few  additional 
drops  after  what  it  had  been  through  already. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  mystery  had 
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not  been  cleared  up  at  all  as  he  expected  it 
would  be,  by  the  rescue  of  the  castaway. 

If  Oily  had  frankly  told  his  entire  story, 
how  gladly  would  Perce  have  taken  the  treas- 
ure-trove from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  out  to 
him,  exclaiming,  "Here  is  your  watch,  boy  !" 
rejoicing  his  eyes  with  the  sight.  But  as  it 
was,  both  were  silent  on  the  subject  which  now 
filled  both  their  minds. 

Oily  had  already  learned  from  his  compan- 
ions that  their  only  reason  for  thinking  the 
yacht  had  been  wrecked  was  the  fact  of  its 
not  having  returned  the  night  before,  and  the 
appearance,  that  morning,  of  a  human  form  on 
the  outlying  rock  —  excepting  always  the  very 
private  reason  in  Perce  Bucklin's  trousers 
pocket. 

Mr.  Hatville  was  then  most  likely  still  un- 
drowned;  and  now  that  his  own  life  was  saved, 
Oily  began  to  study  how  he  should  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  his  guilty  borrowing,  —  in  his 
troubled  thoughts  looking  every  way  except 
the  right  way,  and  inventing  plausible  fictions, 
where  nothing  would  avail  like  the  simple 
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truth.  He  sat  in  the  stern  of  his  companions' 
dory,  leading  his  own  in  tow  by  the  painter  ; 
dejected  and  silent,  and  more  than  once  think- 
ing he  would  watch  for  a  chance,  when  nobodv 
was  observing  him,  to  drop  overboard  the 
watch-seal  and  the  fragment  of  chain  which  he 
still  carried  in  his  vest. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLLY   HAS   A   BAD  DREAM. 

LONG  before  the  rescuers  and  the  rescued 
reached  the  shore  with  their  leaky  boat  in 
tow,  the  excitement  among  Mrs.  Marcher's 
boarders  in  regard  to  the  yacht  had  been 
allayed  by  a  telegram.  The  adverse  wind  of 
the  evening  before  had  caused  the  Susette 
to  put  into  Portland ;  whence  some  of  the 
party  were  to  return  by  rail  that  morning. 

So  said  the  message  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  interest  in  the  unknown  individual 
on  the  back  of  the  Old  Cow  languished  some- 
what, until  the  arrival  of  the  little  party  on 
the  beach.  Then  it  went  up  to  the  bubbling 
point  again  ;  and  there  was  the  liveliest  effer- 
vescence of  curiosity  to  know  how  Oily  Bur- 
deen,  the  faithful,  unromantic  chore  and  errand 
boy,  had  met  with  so  wonderful  an  adventure. 

Accompanied,    or    preceded,    by   those    who 
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had  gone  down  to  see  him  disembark,  he 
mounted,  with  slow,  miserable,  anxious  feet, 
the  piazza-steps. 

There  all  the  other  ladies  came  out  eager- 
ly to  meet  him,  and  pressed  around,  mar- 
velling and  questioning;  and  Mrs.  Murcher, 
flushed  from  her  moulding-board,  held  up  both 
her  doughy  hands. 

"Why,  Oily!  where  have  you  been?"  said 
one. 

44  In  his  new  suit  of  clothes  ! "  said  another. 

44  The  first  time  he  ever  wore  them!"  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

And  one  laughed;  the  one,  of  all,  whom  Oily 
most  dreaded  to  have  see  him  in  that  plight. 

It  was  not  an  ill-natured  laugh,  by  any 
means;  and  she  would  have  helped  it  if  she 
could.  But  Amy  Canfield  had  a  merry  dis- 
position. And  Oily,  after  his  night  of  terror 
and  fatigue,  still  oppressed  with  a  horrible 
anxiety,  humbled,  drooping,  rolling  his  dis- 
tressed eyes  in  fear  of  encountering  Mr. 
Hatville's,  with  the  handkerchief  still  on  his 
head,  and  his  new  clothes  torn  at  the  knees, 
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—  it  must  be  owned  tli.it  Oily  did  look  ridic- 
ulous. 

"  Why,  Amy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Merriman,  "  how 
can  you  laugh  ?  " 

"It's  so  funny!"  replied  the  tall  brunette; 
"and  I'm  so  glad  he's  rescued,"  she  added 
discreetly.  "  We  all  were  so  anxious,  think- 
ing the  Susette  had  gone  on  the  rocks  ;  and 
it  was  only  our  Oily  after  all." 

"  What  has  happened  to  you,  Oily  ? "  cried 
Mrs.  Marcher,  amazed  to  the  end  of  her 
doughy  fingers. 

"I  just  went  out  to  take  a  little  row,  last 
evening,"  murmured  the  forlorn  Oily.  "I  lost 
one  oar ;  it  got  tangled  in  the  kelp,  and  a 
wave  wrenched  it  out  of  my  hand.  Then  I 
broke  another,  and  the  wind  blew  me  off 
shore." 

"  And  you've  been  all  night  on  the  Old 
Cow?"  said  the  good  landlady. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  Oily.  "  I  was  on 
the  Calf ;  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  the 
water.  I  guess  if  anybody  had  been  there  on 
the  Calf's  back  in  my  place  —  alone  —  such  a 
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night!  —  waiting  for  the  tide  to  rise  and  cover 
'em  —  I  guess  they  wouldn't  have  thought  it 
much  of  a  joke!  "  And  Olly's  voice  broke. 

"  It  must  have  been  terrible,  Oily !  Do 
forgive  my  laughing !  "  said  Amy,  relenting. 
"  How  did  you  get  to  the  Old  Cow  ?  " 

Oily  faltered  forth  more  of  his  wretched 
stoiy,  which  was  listened  to  with  many  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  sympathy,  for  he 
was  rather  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Murcher  and 
her  lady  boarders. 

He  had  wished  to  go  directly  home  to  Frog 
End,  and  had  tried  to  induce  the  boys  to 
carry  him  over  in  the  ox-cart.  But  they  were 
in  haste  to  resume  their  work,  which  had 
been  too  long  interrupted  already  ;  and  they 
could  not  see  why  he  should  object  to  return- 
ing to  the  boarding-house. 

After  all.  he  thought  to  himself,  the  dreaded 
inquiry  regarding  the  watch  might  as  well  be 
met  first  as  last. 

The  kindness  he  received  made  him  feel 
more  miserably  remorseful  and  apprehensive 
than  ever,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  lavished 
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upon  him  because  his  friends  were  still  igno- 
rant of  what  might  at  any  minute  now  come 
to  their  knowledge. 

He  was  really  worn  out  with  the  long,  fear- 
ful strain  on  his  mind  and  strength,  and  he 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  Mrs.  Marcher's 
advice  that  he  should  go  at  once  to  bed,  and 
"  take  something  hot." 

O 

The  nucleus  of  the  boarding-house  was,  as 
we  have  said,  an  old  farm-house,  which  ac- 
counted for  its  not  very  sightly  situation,  there 
in  a  hollow  of  the  hills.  Besides  the  spacious 
addition,  the  original  building  remained,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  corridor  was  the  old 
attic,  with  two  or  three  steps  descending  to 
the  door. 

Olly's  room  was  there,  and  there  he  was 
soon  in  bed,  with  ample  leisure  to  think  over 
the  terrible  part  of  his  experience  which  was 
happily  past,  and  the  part  which  was  unhappily 
to  come. 

lie  had  not  ventured  to  ask  about  the  yacht- 
ing party,  lest  something  concerning  the  watch 
should  come  out.  But  he  had  accidentally 
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overheard  some  one  speak  of  the  Susette 
having  run  into  Portland.  Everything  else 
was  uncertain.  But,  thankful  for  a  repiieve, 
however  brief,  from  the  impending  catastro- 
phe, he  ate  the  steaming  gruel  Mrs.  Marcher 
brought  him,  sank  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and 
was  soon  rehearsing  in  dreams  his  dire  adven- 
tures. 

He  was  having  a  distressing  conversation 
with  a  dog-fish  of  enormous  size.  The  mon- 
ster came  up  out  of  the  sea,  and,  resting  its 
elbow  ou  the  Calf's  shoulder,  and  its  face  on 
its  hand  —  a  face  and  attitude  grotesquely 
suggestive  of  Mr.  Hatville  —  accused  Oily  of 
having  one  of  that  gentleman's  eyes  in  his 
pocket,  although  there  were  two  spectral  eyes 
as  big  as  watches  in  the  speaker's  head  at  the 
moment.  The  dispute  was  growing  frightfully 
loud,  when  Oll}r  cut  it  short  by  kicking  the 
dog-fish,  or  Mr.  Hatville,  or  whoever  it  was, 
back  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  woke. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

IT   WAS   NOT   A   DOG-FISH. 

IT  is  generally  a  very  good  way  to  get  out 
of  trouble,  to  wake,  and  find  it  a  dream.  But 
that  did  not  serve  Olly's  turn  this  time.  The 
voice  was  still  heard,  louder  and  louder,  not 
in  the  sea,  as  he  had  fancied,  but  behind  the 
door  which  separated  his  garret  from  the 
corridor. 

"I  paid  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for 
that  watch,  and  fifteen  dollars  for  the  chain, 
let  alone  the  seal,  and  I  want  to  know  who 
has  them  !  " 

It  was  Mr.  Hatville's  voice  pure  and  simple, 
without  any  fishy  element  about  it.  At  the 
same  time  a  good  pair  of  boots,  such  as  no 
dog-fish  ever  wore,  were  tramping  excitedly 
across  the  floor.  Poor  Mrs.  Marcher's  anx- 
ious, protesting  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but 
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not  loud  enough  for  Oily  to  make  out  the 
words. 

"I  hung  it  up  when  I  was  changing  my 
clothes,  and  then  went  off  and  forgot  it!" 
burst  forth  the  male  voice  again.  "But  I 
supposed  it  would  be  safe  here.  I  didn't 
know  you  had  thieves  in  your  house,  Mrs. 
Marcher! " 

"  I  haven't,  sir !  unless  they  are  among  your 
own  friends,"  the  landlady  answered  in  a 
higher  key  than  before.  "  I  don't  believe  it 
is  stolen.  It  must  be  somewhere  !  " 

"  Of  course  it's  somewhere !  "  the  boarder 
retorted  —  "  somewhere  in  some  rogue's  keep- 
ing. I'd  like  to  see  the  fellow  who  dared  to 
lay  hands  on  it  —  the  best  timekeeper  I  ever 
saw  !  Stem-winder  ;  chronometer  movement ; 
heavy,  fine  gold  case  !  I  had  it  regulated 
down  to  the  finest  point:  it  was  losing  only 
about  a  second  and  a  half  a  month." 

Other  voices  here  joined  in ;  the  corridor 
appeared  to  be  filling  with  boarders,  all  excited 
by  the  news  of  Mr.  Hatville's  loss. 

"  No,"  said  that  gentleman  ;    "  I  wasn't  at 
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all  anxious  about  it ;  only,  when  I  found  we 
couldn't  get  back  last  night,  I  was  vexed  to 
think  it  would  run  down.  I  wouldn't  have 
had  that  happen  for  five  dollars.  Where's 
Oily?"  he  demanded.  "He  must  know  some- 
thing about  it." 

Oily  trembled  in  his  bed.  He  would  have 
preferred  just  then  to  take  his  chances  with 
a  whole  school  of  dog-fishes,  of  the  largest 
size,  rather  than  confront  the  wrathful  owner 
of  the  watch. 

"  I  don't  think  he  knows  anything  about 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Murcher,  now  quite  near  Olly's 
door.  "  He  has  been  away  all  night ;  he  has 
had  a  terrible  time  out  at  sea — in  the  sea  — 
and  on  the  rocks.  Don't  disturb  him  !  He's 
fast  asleep." 

"If  he  hasn't  slept  for  a  week,  and  can't 
sleep  again  for  a  fortnight,"  cried  Hatville, 
"I'll  have  him  up,  and  see  if  he  knows  any- 
thing about  that  watch," 

"Let  me  speak  to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Murcher. 
"  You've  no  idea  how  weak  and  tired  and  worn 
out  he  is.  I've  got  him  into  a  perspiration, 
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and  now,  if  it  is  checked,  I  shall  expect  nothing 
in  the  world  but  that  he  will  have  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  maybe  never  get  over  it." 

"  It  ought  not  to  check  an  honest  boy's  per- 
spiration to  tell  what  he  knows  about  my 
chronometer,"  Hatville  muttered,  while  Mrs. 
Murcher,  stepping  down  the  two  or  three  stairs 
that  led  to  the  old  attic,  opened  Olly's  door. 

"'Sh!"  she  whispered  gently,  motioning  Mr. 
Hatville  back.  "  He's  so  sound  asleep !  It's 
such  a  pity  to  wake  him,  poor  boy!  But  I 
suppose  I  must." 

Oily  lay  with  his  back  toward  her,  his 
head  and  face  covered  by  the  sheet.  His  per- 
spiration hadn't  ceased,  by  any  means;  he  felt 
that  he  was  fast  dissolving  in  a  clammy  feeling 
of  abject  fear. 

"He's  in  such  a  beautiful,  dewy,  childlike, 
innocent  sleep,"  said  the  motherly  Mrs. 
Murcher,  laying  her  hand  softly  on  his  brow. 
"Just  the  thing  he  needs;  better  than  all  the 
medicine  in  the  world  !  "  She  was  tempted  to 
add,  "  or  than  all  the  watches  !  " 

Still    Hatville    did    not    relent.       Without 
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strongly  suspecting  Oily  of  taking  the  watch, 
he  was  yet  determined  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions, even  if  he  broke  the  most  beautiful, 
dewy,  childlike,  innocent  slumber  on  earth. 

"  Shake  him  !  "  he  said. 

So  Mrs.  Murcher  shook,  gently  at  first,  then 
more  and  more  vigorously,  saying,  "  Oily ! 
Oliver  !  Oily  Burdeeri !  Oliver  Burdeen  !  " 
more  and  more  loudly  in  his  ear,  until  he  sud- 
denly sprang  up  with  a  muttered  cry. 

"Stop  that  boat!  stop  that  —  she's  running 
on  the  Old  Cow!  O  boys!  —  where  am  I?" 

And,  appearing  to  recognize  Mrs.  Marcher's 
presence  for  the  first  time,  he  rolled  up  his 
eyes,  and  sank  back  with  a  groan  on  the  pillow. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

A    BAD    AWAKING. 

uHE's  delirious!"  whispered  the  landlady. 

"  He's  dreaming !  "  replied  the  boarder. 
"  Oily !  Wake  up  a  minute  !  What's  be- 
come of  my  watch  ?  " 

"Watch?"  repeated  Oily,  still  disguising  his 
real  fears  in  a  well-feigned  fictitious  terror. 
"  What  watch  ?  I  thought  I  was  in  the  water 
again  ! " 

His  voice  trembled,  though  not  altogether 
from  that  more  remote  cause  which  he  desired 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  spectators. 

"  My  watch,  which  1  left  hanging  in  the  case 
beside  my  bureau  when  I  went  yachting  yester- 
day," said  Hatville,  as  much  imposed  upon  as 
the  sympathizing  Mrs.  Murcher  herself. 
"What  has  become  of  it?" 

"Your  watch?"  Oily  repeated,  with  a  be- 
wildered air,  as  if  beginning  dimly  to  compre- 
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hend  the  question.  "How  should  I  know? 
I've  been  away.  I've  been  wrecked.  Haven't 
they  told  you?  " 

"You  haven't  the  watch,  have  you?"  ex- 
claimed the  landlady. 

"His  watch?  Mr.  Hatville's  ?  Of  course, 
I  haven't.  What  should  I  have  his  watch 
for?" 

The  brunt  of  the  inquiry  thus  met,  Oily  felt 
that  he  was  acting  his  part  very  well,  and  took 
courage.  Then  somebody  in  the  corridor  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Hatville,  who  immediately 
asked,  — 

"  What  boy  was  that  who  came  here  to  the 
house  for  you  last  evening?" 

"  Eoy  ?  I  don't  know  of  any  boy!"  said 
Oily. 

"You  remember,  Amy;  you  showed  him  up- 
stairs," said  Mrs.  Merriman. 

"  I  know  the  one  you  mean :  one  of  the 
Frog-End  boys ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marcher. 
"  He  said  he  and  some  friends  of  Oily 's  were 
camping  on  the  beach,  and  they  wanted  him  to 
join  them.  It  can't  be  that  he  took  it." 
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"  Who  showed  him  up-stairs  ?  You,  Amy  ?  " 
cried  Hatville. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  suspense  to  Oily, 
who  remembered  what  Perce  had  said  of  com- 
ing to  invite  him  to  their  picnic,  and  learning 
that  he  had  either  sailed  in  the  yacht  or  gone 
home  to  show  his  new  clothes.  He  stopped 
breathing  to  hear  Amy's  reply,  in  clear,  silvery 
tones,  from  the  farther  end  of  the  corridor. 

"  Yes ;  I  showed  him  up,  and  pointed  out 
Olly's  room.  Mrs.  Marcher  thought  Oily  was 
there,  trying  on  his  new  clothes." 

"But  he  wasn't,"  said  Mrs.  Murcher.  "  And 
the  boy  came  down-stairs  again  in  a  very  few 
minutes." 

"Where  was  he  during  those  few  minutes?" 
Mr.  Hatville  demanded.  "Did  you  watch  him, 
Amy?" 

"  I  ?  No,  indeed  !  Why  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to  watch  him  ?  "  cried  Miss  Canfield. 

"What  was  to  prevent  his  going  into  my 
room,"  Hatville  inquired,  "  and  taking  the 
watch?" 

"  Nothing   that   I  know   of."     The    silvery 
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accents  faltered.  "  I  don't  know  but  I  am  to 
blame,  Mr.  Hatville  !  " 

"Ob,  no!  It  wasn't  your  business  to  watch 
strangers  wbo  gain  admission  to  the  house," 
said  Hatville. 

"But  I  did  something  which  I  see  now  was 
very  indiscreet,"  Amy  exclaimed.  "It  was 
growing  quite  dark  in  the  passage,  and  I 
opened  the  door  of  your  room  to  let  in  more 
light.  I  knew  you  were  not  there,  and  I  had 
no  idea  your  watch  was.  I  am  very  sorry." 

"You  are  very  frank,"  replied  Hatville. 
"  But  don't  blame  yourself.  Of  .course,  you 
had  no  idea  of  putting  temptation  in  the  way 
of  a  rogue." 

"  No ;  and  I  can't  believe  he  was  a  rogue,  — 
such  a  fine,  honest-looking  face  as  he  had!" 
Amy  exclaimed.  "  But  I  had  no  business  to 
open  your  door." 

Oily  overheard  this  conversation  with 
strangely  mingled  feelings  of  envy  and  re- 
morse, of  fear  and  guilt.  How  admirable  was 
Amy's  prompt  confession  of  her  fault,  and  how 
readily  it  was  forgiven !  Why  couldn't  he 
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have  had  a  little  of  her  courage,  owned  his 
folly,  and  thrown  himself  upon  Mr.  Hatville's 
mercy!  His  implied  denial  had  now  cut  him 
off  from  that  only  noble  course ;  and  he  saw 
no  way  to  disentangle  the  web  in  which  he  had 
involved  botli  himself  and  his  friend. 

"  Wasn't  it  the  same  boy  who  came  here 
again  this  morning?''  asked  Mrs.  Merriman. 
"lie  had  discovered  Oily  on  the  Old  Cow, 
though  nobody  knew  it  was  Oily ;  and  he  came 
to  get  oars  and  a  spy-glass." 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  the  other  ladies;  "and 
he  came  up-stairs  to  look  from  the  windows. 
He  might  have  gone  into  3*  our  room  then,  Mr. 
Hatville." 

"  But  if  he  had  stolen  the  watch  the  night 
before,  would  he  have  shown  his  face  here 
again  this  morning?"  argued  the  landlady, 
who  had  been  too  much  bewildered  by  what 
had  occurred  in  her  house  to  take  much  part 
in.  the  previous  conversation. 

"He  might  have  done  just  that  thing,"  Hat- 
ville replied,  "in  order  to  brazen  it  out,  and 
make  a  show  of  innocence.  But  most  likely 
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he  saw  the  chronometer  then,  and,  having  had 
time  to  think  about  it,  he  watched  for  a  chance 
to  take  it  this  morning,  when  it  was  supposed 
I  might  have  been  lost  in  the  yacht." 

That  seemed  very  probable ;  and  Mrs. 
Marcher  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  had 
been  no  other  stranger  about  the  place  to  her 
knowledge,  except  the  messenger  who  brought 
Mr.  Hatville's  telegram.  He,  however,  had 
not  got  out  of  his  buggy. 

"  That  same  boy  is  on  the  beach  now,  gather- 
ing seaweed,"  said  Mrs.  Merriman.  "  At  least, 
he  was  there  a  short  time  ago." 

"That's  good  news!"  cried  Hatville,  gayly. 
"Who'll  go  with  me,  and  point  him  out? 
We'll  interview  this  seaweed-gatherer,  who  does 
a  little  side  business  in  other  people's  watches  I  " 

And  Oily  could  hear  his  boots  departing  in 
haste  through  the  corridor  and  descending  the 
stairs.  One  or  two  ladies  went  with  him  to 
identify  the  supposed  culprit ;  while  others  re- 
mained to  discuss  this  last  exciting  revelation. 

"Such  a  bright,  interesting  boy  !  "-said  one; 
"  I  shouldn't  have  believed  it  of  him  !  " 
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"  I  thought  him  a  young  hero ! "  cried 
another,  "  to  leave  his  work,  and  start  off  to 
the  rescue  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  a  third,  "  I  thought  so,  too. 
He  certainly  organized  the  whole  thing  ;  and  it 
seems  strange  to  me  that  he  should  have  shown 
so  much  zeal  to  save  the  life,  perhaps,  of  the 
very  person  whose  watch  he  had  just  taken !  " 

"  You  can't  tell  much  from  a  boy's  looks,  or 
his  actions  either,  as  to  what  he  may  do  when 
exposed  to  temptation,"  was  the  rather  severe 
rejoinder  of  the  first  speaker. 

"Not  unless  you  know  him  pretty  well," 
added  one  of  the  others. 

"  As  we  know  Oily,  for  instance,"  observed 
some  one  else.  "I  actually  believe  Mr.  Hat- 
ville  at  first  suspected  he  had  taken  it." 

"Absurd  !  "  "Preposterous !  "  "Nonsense  !  " 
chorused  all  together.  All  which  Oily  over- 
heard with  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined by  anybody  not  actually  suffering  what 
he  suffered  then. 

Had'  the  lady  boarders  spoken  harshty  or 
suspiciously  of  him,  he  might  have  hardened 
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his  heart.  But  their  kind  words  made  him 
bitterly  regret  that  he  had  not  kept  his  good 
reputation  by  frankly  owning  the  fault,  which, 
if  discovered  now,  must  convict  him  of  dis- 
honesty. 

And  to  a  boy  like  him,  —  not  a  bad  boy  at 
heart,  by  any  means,  as  I  trust  you  all  Tinder- 
stand, —  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  know  that 
another  was  accused  of  downright  theft,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  foolish  and  cowardly 
conduct.  And  that  one  a  friend,  —  a  friend, 
too,  who  had  just  rescued  him  from  danger  and 
distress !  Poor  Oily  almost  wished  he  had 
been  left  to  perish  ;  that  he  had  never  reached 
the  back  of  the  Old  Cow,  or  been  seen  or 
heard  of  again. 

All  this  he  kept  to  himself,  and  lay  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  wall,  thinking  of  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  charge  against  Perce  Bucklin, 
and  of  retribution  falling  upon  himself,  when 
Mrs.  Murcher  came  and  pulled  the  coverlet 
carefully  over  his  shoulder,  and  shut  the  door 
again  gently  as  she  went  out,  leaving  him,  as 
she  supposed,  to  sleep. 
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"  Of  course  they  can't  prove  anything  against 
Perce,"  he  tried  to  console  himself  by  thinking; 
for  lie  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  astounding 
evidence  that  was  to  free  him  from  the  last 
shadow  of  suspicion,  and  fix  the  guilt  on  his 
friend. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

PERCIVAL   AND   THE   WATCH. 

AFTER  assisting  to  bring  Oily  safe  to  shore, 
Perce  Bucklin  had  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
still  unclaimed  treasure-trove,  and  to  grow 
extremely  anxious  in  regard  to  it. 

He  had  not  felt  responsible  for  its  first  im- 
mersion in  the  sea.  But  it  had  received  a 
second  wetting  while  in  his  possession.  That 
set  him  to  considering  seriously  the  damage 
salt  water  might  do,  if  it  should  get  into  the 
delicate  works,  and  he  worried  over  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  no  longer  keep 
quietly  at  work,  with  the  watch  still  in  his 
damp  pocket. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "I'm  going  to  have  some 
doughnuts."  He  had  planned  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  would  take  that  opportunity  to  conceal 
his  prize  in  some  safe,  dry  place. 
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"  I'm  hungry,  too  !  "  said  Moke. 

"  So'm  I !  "  said  Poke. 

And  all  threw  down  their  forks.  Their  early 
breakfast,  their  labor  at  the  kelp,  and  their 
exciting  adventure  on  the  water  had  made 
the  morning  seem  very  long,  and  prepared 
them  for  a  substantial  luncheon. 

That  wasn't  just  what  Perce  expected.  They 
were  no  sooner  seated  on  the  sand,  with  pail 
and  basket  and  a  bottle  of  spruce-beer  between 
them,  than  fresh  restlessness  seized  him. 

Whoever  the  owner  of  the  watch  was,  or 
was  to  be,  he  felt  that  it  ought  to  go  at  once 
to  the  jeweller,  and  be  cleaned  and  oiled.  He 
suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  taking  a  piece  of  cheese  in 
one  hand  and  a  wedge  of  apple-pie  in  the 
other,  "go  on  with  your  lunch;  I'll  be  eating 
mine  while  I  run  up  and  see  how  Oily  is 
getting  along." 

"  Take  some  of  ma's  spruce-beer  first,"  said 
the  twins. 

Perce  thanked  them,  but  said  he  would  have 
his  share  when  he  came  back. 
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"  Don't  wait  for  me,"  he  added,  "if  I  should 
get  to  talking,  and  be  a  little  late." 

lie  had  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  twins  were  still  busy  witli  their  bread  and 
butter  and  doughnuts,  when  they  heard  foot- 
steps coming  behind  them,  and  looked  around, 
expecting  to  see  him  on  his  return. 

But  they  saw  instead  a  strange  man,  with  a 
resolute  face  under  a  shady  hat-brim.  A  little 
behind  him  lingered  two  of  the  boarding-house 
ladies  they  had  seen  before. 

"  Where's  the  other  member  of  your  party?" 
asked  the  man,  after  looking  beyond  the  twins 
and  all  about.  "  The  one  you  call  Perce." 

"Perce  Bucklin?  He  just  went  up  to  the 
boarding-house,"  they  replied  ;  "  he  left  us 
about  five  minutes  ago." 

"  I've  just  come  from  the  boarding-house," 
said  the  man.  "  He  wasn't  there  when  we 
left;  and  we  met  no  such  boy  on  the  way." 

"  That's  strange !  "  said  Moke. 

Arid  he  and  his  brother  began  to  call.  The 
woods  echoed  their  voices,  but  no  other  voice 
replied, 
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"  I  don't  know  where  he  is  !  "  said  Poke, 
astonished. 

"  He  seemed  to  have  something  on  his 
mind,"  said  Moke;  "and  maybe"  — 

"  Maybe  he  went  to  the  village !  "  exclaimed 
Poke. 

They  couldn't  conceive  why  he  should  have 
gone  to  the  village  ;  but  they  remembered  that 
he  had  spoken  vaguely  of  having  some  errand 
there,  which  he  must  do  before  he  returned 
home. 

"  Thank  you,"  the  gentleman  replied,  and 
went  back  to  speak  with  the  ladies.  "  That 
fellow  has  gone  off  to  dispose  of  the  watch," 
he  said  to  them  ;  "  and  I  don't  think  these 
two  know  anything  about  it." 

He  had,  at  all  events,  thought  it  better  not 
to  mention  the  subject  to  the  twins,  in  order 
that,  if  they  should  see  Perce  before  he  did, 
they  might  not  put  him  on  his  guard. 

Perce  had,  in  fact,  immediately  changed  his 
mind,  after  leaving  his  companions  ;  if,  indeed, 
he  had  any  serious  notion  of  going  to  inquire 
for  Oily. 
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Instead  of  going  to  the  boarding-house,  he 
crossed  a  corner  of  the  woods,  in  order  to 
strike  a  road  leading  to  the  village,  which 
was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  out  of  sight,  he 
began  to  run,  pausing  only  a  minute  or  two 
in  the  woods,  where  he  took  out  his  prize, 
pressed  the  spring  that  opened  the  hunter's 
case,  and  looked  at  the  still  beautiful,  bright, 
white  face  of  the  watch. 

"I  don't  believe  it  is  hurt  much!"  he  ex- 
claimed joyfully.  "  I  wonder  how  long  it  has 
been  in  the  water  !  " 

The  pointers  indicated  ten  minutes  past  two. 
Thinking  the  watch  must  have  stopped  soon 
after  it  dropped  into  the  sea,  he  muttered,  — 

"  That  might  have  been  two  o'clock  last 
night,  or  yesterday,  or  some  day  of  last  week ; 
who  knows?  Hullo  !" 

A  new  mystery!  The  second-hand,  as  he 
watched  it,  moved !  He  held  the  timepiece  to 
his  ear,  and  heard  a  faint  tick. 

The  works  were  running  still,  though  feebly. 
Then  the  watch  could  have  been  in  the  sea  but 
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a  few  hours  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  some  water 
that  had  got  into  it  which  had  retarded  with- 
out stopping  the  motion  of  the  wheels. 

"  Eight  hours  slow  !  "  said  Perce,  thinking  it 
must  be  by  that  time  past  ten  o'clock. 

Astonished  as  he  was,  his  purpose  to  visit 
the  village  remained  unchanged.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  to  him  all  the 'more  important  that 
the  watch,  since  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
as  yet  uninjured,  should  go  to  the  jeweller's 
without  delay. 

He  had  not  meant,  from  the  first,  to  with- 
hold it  from  its  rightful  owner,  if  he  could 
find  that  person  ;  but  only  to  keep  it  from  the 
twins,  who  might  set  up  what  he  considered 
an  unjust  claim  to  half  its  value.  He  expected 
to  advertise  it,  after  putting  it  into  the  jewel- 
ler's hands;  he  had,  therefore,  no  motive  for 
disguising  from  the  latter  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  come  into  his  possession. 

He  was  prepared  to  tell  a  straightforward 
story ;  only  leaving  out  his  want  of  confidence 
in  the  twins,  of  which  he  couldn't  help  feeling 
ashamed.  But,  unfortunately,  the  jeweller  was 
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not  in  his  shop.  After  a  little  search,  Perce 
found  him  walking  with  a  man  on  the  street; 
and,  coming  to  his  side,  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  he  had  a  little  job  for  him. 

As  they  entered  the  shop  together,  Perce 
did  not  notice  a  third  man,  flushed  with  ex- 
citement and  haste,  who  had  followed  him  at 
a  distance,  and  was  now  watching,  with  an  air  of 
affected  carelessness,  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

As  the  jeweller  went  behind  his  counter, 
Perce  stood  before  it,  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  said  breathlessly,  in  a  low  tone,  as 
he  produced  the  watch, — 

"  Here's  something  I  want  you  to  be  rather 
confidential  about  until  "  — 

Until  it  could  be  advertised  in  due  form,  he 
was  going  to  say  ;  for  he  was  anxious  that  no 
false  claimant  should  get  a  description  of  the 
watch  beforehand.  But  he  had  hardly  yet 
recovered  his  breath,  and,  while  he  was  hesi- 
tating, the  jeweller  opened  the  watch. 

"Where  has  this  been?  In  the  water?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"    said  Perce.     "And  I  want   you  to 
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do  whatever  is  necessary  to  put  it  into  good 
order,  and  to  say  nothing  about  it  until"  — 

Here  he  stopped  again,  and  looked  quickly 
around  at  somebody  who  just  then  entered  the 
shop. 

It  was  Mr.  Hatville,  who,  having  stood  a  mo- 
ment at  the  open  door,  watching  the  jeweller 
and  the  boy,  stepped  in  quickly,  but  quietly,  and, 
laying  one  hand,  with  a  firm  grasp,  on  Perce's 
arm,  extended  the  other  over  the  counter. 

"Mr.  Middleton,"  said  he,  "I  don't  think 
you  mean  to  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods ; 
but  it  happens  that  you  have  my  watch ! " 

"Yours,  Mr.  Hatville !"  said  the  astonished 
jeweller.  "I  thought  I  had  seen  it  before" 
(for  Mr.  Hatville  had  dealt  with  him  at  times, 
and  had  shown  him  his  chronometer  with  much 
pride),  ubut  never  in  such  a  condition!" 

"It  has  run  down,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
owner;  adding  with  grim  sarcasm,  "I  hoped 
the  thief  would  know  enough  to  wind  it ! 
Boy!"  he  cried,  tightening  his  grip  on  Perce's 
arm,  "you've  no  business  to  steal  watches,  if 
you  can't  keep  'em  wound  ! " 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

PERCIVAL   AND   THE  OWNER    OF    THE    WATCH. 

PERCE  stood  aghast  and  trembling,  trying 
to  speak.  The  jeweller  spoke  for  him. 

"  This  boy  didn't  steal  it,  did  he  ?  I  know 
his  father.  He's  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town.  You  are  Mr.  Bucklin's  boy,  aren't 
you?" 

"  I  am  Percival  Bucklin,"  said  Pcrce,  en- 
deavoring to  assume  the  proverbial  boldness 
of  innocence,  but,  nevertheless,  appearing  far 
more  guilty  than  if  he  had  been  a  hardened 
rogue.  "  I  didn't  steal  it.  I  fjund.  it." 

"Yes,  and  I  know  just  where  you  found 
it !  "  said  Hatville.  "•  I  know,  too,  just  where 
you'll  be  found,  in  about  ten  minutes,  if  Mr. 
Middleton  will  have  the  kindness  to  step  out 
and  call  a  policeman." 

"  Give  the  boy  a  chance,"  said  the  jeweller. 
"  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
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town.  I  believe  he's  honest.  Tell  just  how 
you  came  by  the  watch,  Percival." 

"  That's  what  I  was  going  to  do  when  this 
man  rushed  in  and  grubbed  me,"  said  Perce. 

He  was  once  more  beginning  his  story,  when 
Mr.  Hatville  broke  out  again  excitedly,  — 

"  Where's  the  rest  of  the  chain  ?  " 

"  It's  just  as  I  found  it,"  said  Perce. 

"  And  what's  the  matter  with  the  watch  ?  " 
said  Hatville.  He  had  loosed  his  hold  of  the 
boy's  arm,  and  taken  the  timepiece  in  both 
hands.  "  It  hasn't  run  down  !  " 

"  Worse  than  that,"  Mr.  Middleton  replied. 
"  It  has  been  in  the  water." 

"  Boy  ! "  cried  the  angry  owner,  "  did  you 
have  it  with  you  when  you  went  out  to  the 
Old  Cow  for  Oily  Burdeen  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Perce  ;   "  but  "  - 

"  And  did  you  get  wet  ?  " 

Hatville  reached  down,  and  felt  the  boy's 
clothes,  which  were  still  damp. 

"  A  wave  dashed  over  me,"  Perce  admitted, 
« but " — 

"  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  ex- 
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asperating?"  said  Hatville,  turning  to  Mr. 
Middleton  with  a  grim  and  very  unpleasant 
expression.  "  It  wasn't  enough  for  this  young 
rascal  to  take  a  man's  timepiece,  that  had  been 
regulated  down  to  a  second  and  a  half  a  month  ; 
but  he  must  also  go  and  jump  into  the  sea  with 
it!" 

"I  didn't  jump  into  the  sea  with  it!  "  Perce 
spoke  up  impatiently.  "Can't  you  hear  what 
I  have  to  say?  I  found  that  watch  in  the  sea- 
weed, on  the  beach,  early  this  morning,  just  as 
the  tide  had  left  it  a  little  while  before.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  getting  Oily  off  the  rocks,  I 
should  have  thought  to  bring  it  here  earlier. 
I  meant  to  have  it  cleaned  and  oiled,  and  then 
to  advertise  for  the  owner,  if  he  wasn't  heard 
from  in  the  mean  while." 

"That  seems  a  straightforward  story,"  said 
the  jeweller. 

"  What  made  him  so  sly  with  you,  then  ?  " 
Mr.  Hatville  demanded.  "Wasn't  he  asking 
you  to  say  nothing  about  it,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  when  I  came  in  ?  " 

The  jeweller  had  to  admit  that  Perce  had 
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made  some  such  request ;  which  the  boy  has- 
tened to  explain. 

"I  said  all  that;  and  I  was  going  to  say 
more.  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  see  it  until  it 
was  advertised,  and  until  the  owner  proved  his 
claim  by  giving  a  description  of  it." 

"Ah,  very  wise,  indeed  I  and  very  plausible  ! 
But  how  did  the  watch  get  into  the  seaweed, 
without  help  from  somebody  ?  "  returned  Hat- 
ville.  "  This  boy,  as  it  happens,  is  the  only 
person  who  had  a  chance  to  take  it.  Now, 
young  fellow,  your  best  course  is  to  own  right 
up.  Weren't  you  in  my  room,  at  Mrs. 
Murcher's,  last  night,  and  again  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  room," 
Perce  replied.  "  I  went  through  the  upper 
entry  to  Olly's  room  last  evening;  but  that 
was  the  only  room  I  looked  into.  This  morn- 
ing I  went  into  some  gentleman's  room — I 
don't  know  whose  —  to  get  a  view  from  the 
window,  while  the  ladies  were  hunting  for  a 
spy-glass ;  but  I  saw  no  watch  there,  and  I 
didn't  touch  a  thing/' 
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"  Besides,  if  you  notice,"  Mr.  Middleton  re- 
marked, "  this  watch,  to  be  more  than  eight 
hours  slow,  as  you  see  it  is,  and  still  going, 
must  have  been  in  the  water  considerably  more 
than  eight  hours." 

The  argument  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Hatville 
forcibly.  But  a  moment's  reflection  enabled 
him  to  put  it  easily  aside. 

"  It  had  probably  run  down,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
the  boy  has  wound  it  since." 

"  Why !  I  haven't  any  key ! "  Perce  ex- 
claimed. 

"And  you  didn't  know  it  was  a  stem- 
winder?"  said  the  owner,  with  incredulous 
irony. 

Perce  said,  very  truly,  that  he  hadn't 
examined  it  sufficiently  to  discover  that 
fact ;  he  had  heard  of  stem-winders,  but 
had  never  before  seen  one.  Mr.  Hatville 
smiled  again. 

" 1  can't  yet  feel  quite  so  sure  of  this  boy's 
honesty  as  you  seem  to,  Mr.  Middleton,"  he 
said.  "  There  are  some  things  that  need  to  be 
explained:  how  the  watch  got  out  of  my 
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room  and  into  the  sea,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
how  the  chain  was  broken." 

"  If  I  meant  to  steal  it,  why  should  I  break 
the  chain  ?  "  Perce  demanded. 

"  I  don't  know  your  motive  ;  perhaps  because 
you  saw  my  monogram  on  the  seal.  Come,  my 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Hatville ;  "  come  and  show  me 
just  where  and  how  you  found  it." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  watch  in  the  jeweller's 
hands,  and  started  to  return  with  Perce  to  the 
scene  of  the  kelp-gathering. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   MISSING   LINKS. 

ON  the  way,  Perce  Bucklin's  spirits  did  not 
rise,  as  a  perfectly  truthful  boy's  spirits  might 
have  been  expected  to  do,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

He  had  already  felt,  with  some  uneasiness  of 
conscience,  that  his  disingenuous  treatment  of 
his  partners  in  the  kelp-gathering  was  un- 
worthy of  the  son  of  so  upright  a  father.  But 
he  was  now  appalled  by  the  thought  of  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 

As  they  walked  down  the  road  together, 
Mr.  Hatville  asked,  — 

"  Was  anybody  with  you  on  the  beach  when 
you  found  the  watch  ?  " 

Perce  had  known  very  well  that  some  such 
question  must  come,  and  he  had  been  dreading 
it.  He  had  tried  to  think  what  he  should 
reply;  but  now  he  could  only  stammer,— 
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"  Yes  ;  —  that  is,  no ;  —  the  Elder  bo}-s  had 
just  gone  off  with  a  load  of  seaweed,  and  I 
was  waiting  for  them  to  come  back  with  the 
cart." 

"  How  far  away  were  they  ?  out  of  sight  ?  " 
continued  Mr.  Hatville. 

"No;  not  exactly.  We  were  hauling  the 
kelp  into  piles,  just  above  high  water,"  ex- 
plained Perce. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  They  were  near  you,  then,"  said 
Mr.  Hatville,  who  had  observed  the  heaps  of 
seaweed  on  the  shore.  "  So  they'll  know  all 
about  it.  Let  me  hear  your  story  first ;  then  I 
will  hear  theirs.  Just  how  it  was  found,  you 
understand." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  ask  them," 
said  Perce. 

"How  so?"  replied  Mr.  Hatville,  with  an- 
other of  his  sarcastic,  incredulous  smiles. 

"They  didn't  know  anything  about  it," 
Perce  acknowledged  miserably. 

"So  you  mean  to  say  that  you  found  a  valu- 
able gold  watch  on  the  beach,  and  said  nothing 
about  it  to  your  friends,  who  must  have  been 
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within  sight  and  hearing  at  the  time  ?  That's 
a  likely  story  !  " 

"I  don't  wonder  you  think  so,"  said  Perce  in 
deep  distress ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  why  I  didn'.t. 
We  had  gone  into  partnership  for  getting  kelp 
and  driftwood,  and  had  made  an  agreement 
that  we  were  to  divide,  half  and-  half,  every- 
thing we  found,  —  half  for  me  and  the  team, 
which  is  my  father's,  and  half  for  them.  Then, 
you  see,  when  I  found  the  watch,  I  was  afraid 
they  might  claim  a  share  in  it,  provided  the 
owner  didn't  turn  up." 

"  Very  ingenious  !  "  was  Mr.  Hatville's  skep- 
tical comment. 

"  You  may  believe  it  or  not;  it's  true  !  "  ex- 
claimed Perce,  in  a  broken  and  agitated  voice. 
44 1  did  a  mean  thing;  and  for  that  reason  I'd 
rather  you  shouldn't  say  anything  to  the  Elder 
boys  about  it.  But  I  suppose  they  will  have 
to  know  it.  I  suppose  everybody  will  have  to 
know  it!"  And  here  his  voice  failed  com- 
pletely. 

"  I  suppose  the  particulars  will  have  to  be 
known  to  several  persons  before  we  get  through 
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with  this  little  business,"  Mr.  Hatville  replied. 
"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

The  boy  had  nothing  more  to  say,  except  to 
describe  more  particularly  how  he  took  the 
watch  out  of  the  dripping  seaweed,  and  to  pro- 
test again  his  innocence  of  any  dishonest  pur- 
pose ;  all  of  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
make  much  impression  upon  Mr.  Hatville. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  down  the  sandy 
road,  Perce  as  deeply  wretched  as  if  he  had 
been  already  on  his  way  to  the  lock-up. 

Even  if  he  were  spared  that  last  humiliation, 
he  felt  that  his  good  name  was  gone  forever. 
The  taking  of  the  watch  might  not  be  publicly 
proved  against  him ;  but,  unless  the  mystery  of 
its  disappearance  from  the  owner's  room,  and 
its  re-appearance  in  the  wave-tossed  kelp  on 
the  shore  —  unless  that  could  be  explained, 
who  would  believe  him  guiltless?  The  suspi- 
cion might  cling  to  him  through  life. 

What  would  his  father  say?  And  how  it 
would  grieve  his  dear  mother  ! 

"  We'll  not  go  to  the  beach  now,"  said  Mr. 
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Hatville,  "since  your  friends  can't  say  any- 
thing to  help  you.  I  don't  see  why  I  brought 
you  away  from  the  village,  anyway.  But 
never  mind ;  we  can  trudge  back  there.  And 
we'll  go  to  Mrs.  Marcher's  first,  now  that  we 
are  so  far  on  our  way." 

Harsh  as  had  been  his  treatment  of  a  sup- 
posed culprit,  under  what  seemed  to  him  very 
great  provocation,  Mr.  Hatville  couldn't  help 
pitying  the  boy  a  little  ;  and,  now  that  his  an- 
ger was  cooled,  he  wished  to  reflect  before 
deciding  to  turn  so  youthful  an  offender  over 
to  the  officers  of  the  law. 

He  kept  Perce  by  his  side  as  he  mounted  the 
piazza-steps. 

"  Yes,  I've  found  him,  and  my  watch,  too," 
he  said  to  the  boarders,  who  came  out  to  hear 
the  news.  "  It  was  in  his  possession." 

Glad  as  they  were  to  hear  of  his  good  for- 
tune, nothing  but  painful  surprise  and  commis- 
eration was  expressed  in  the  womanly  and  girlish 
faces  that  looked  upon  the  unhappy  boy. 

"  Oh,  then !  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
money  ?  "  sighed  Mrs.  Merriman. 
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Whereupon  it  came  out  that  the  friends  of 
Oily  Burdeen  had  subscribed  a  small  collec- 
tion to  reward  his  rescuers.  But,  could  they 
bestow  it  upon  such  a  boy  as  this  one  had 
shown  himself  to  be? 

"  Give  it  to  the  others!"  cried  Perce  passion- 
ately. "  I  don't  want  any  pay  for  what  I  did. 
No,  nor  for  saving  this  man's  watch  either, 
though  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  be  treated  this 
way,  as  if  I  had  stolen  it." 

"Does  he  deny  it?"  cried  Amy  Canfield, 
eagerly. 

"  Oh,  of  course  ! "  replied  Mr.  Hatville. 

"  Of  course,  I  do  ! "  Perce  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice  in  vehement  protestation.  "I  found 
it  in  the  seaweed,  on  the  beach.  But  he  won't 
believe  a  word  I  say !  " 

And  he  stood  defiant,  desperate,  his  eyes 
flashing  through  tears. 

The  most  tender-hearted  of  the  lady  boarders 
couldn't  blame  Mr.  Hatville  for  declining  to 
accept  such  a  story  as  that.  But  just  then 
another  actor  in  the  drama  rushed  upon  the 
scene. 
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It  was  Oily  Burdeen  himself,  in  his  old 
clothes,  his  hair  tumbled,  his  eyes  excited,  his 
voice  choking  as  lie  tried  to  speak. 

"  The  watch  ?  "  he  gasped  out.  "  He  isn't  to 
blame  !  I  —  I  took  it !  " 

In  his  room,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  above, 
he  had  overheard  enough  to  know  that  the 
watch  was  found,  and  that  Perce  was  in 
trouble.  Equally  excited  by  the  good  news 
and  the  bad,  he  had  obeyed  an  impulse  of  gen- 
erosity and  gratitude,  and  hastened  to  the 
defence  of  the  friend  to  whom  he  owed  his 
recent  rescue. 

But,  strange  to  say,  nobody  believed  him ! 
He  was  delirious ;  he  was  telling  a  noble  un- 
truth; he  was  sacrificing  himself  for  one  to 
whom  he  fancied  that  he  owed  his  life.  Every- 
body believed  implicitly  in  Oily ;  nobody 
believed  in  Perce. 

Only  Mv.  Hatville,  whose  mind  had  reverted 
more  than  once  to  Oily,  while  considering  the 
other's  strange  story,  listened  carefully,  think- 
ing that  the  clew  to  the  mystery  might  at  last 
be  coming. 
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"How  is  that,  Oily?"  he  asked. 

"I  just  put  on  the  watch,  to  wear  it  a  little 
while  with  my  new  clothes,"  Master  Burdeeii 
confessed  impetuously.  "  Then,  when  the  acci- 
dent happened  to  me  in  the  boat,  I  suppose  the 
oar  snatched  it  from  my  pocket.  You  didn't 
find  the  whole  of  the  chain,  did  you,  Perce  ?  " 

"  The  hook  and  the  seal  are  missing,"  Mr. 
Hatville  replied. 

"  Here  they  are !  "  said  Oily,  as  he  took  from 
his  pocket  and  held  out  the  evidence  against 
himself,  glad  enough  now  that  he  had  not 
thrown  it  into  the  sea,  when  tempted  to  do  so. 

After  that  nobody  doubted  his  stoiy. 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before?" 
demanded  Mr.  Hatville,  as  he  took  the  missing 
links. 

"  I  thought  the  watcli  was  lost,  and  I  was 
afraid,"  poor  Oily  confessed.  "  But  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  him  accused  !  " 

After  this  frank  acknowledgment  from  Oily, 
Mr.  Hatville  forebore  to  utter  a  single  re- 
proach, and  only  said,  — 

"  You  needn't  have   been   afraid,  if  you   had 
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only  come  forward  and  told  the  simple  truth. 
The  watch  is  found,  and  there's  no  great  harm 
done,  though  I  shall  have  some  trouble  in  reg- 
ulating it  again  down  to  a  second  and  a  half  a 
month.  You'd  better  go  back  to  bed,  Oily." 

And  Oily  went,  abjectly  humbled  and 
blinded  by  tears  of  shame  and  contrition,  yet 
almost  happy  in  the  wonderful  relief  the  con- 
fession of  his  fault  and  the  vindication  of  his 
friend  had  brought  to  his  tortured  conscience. 

"  I  was  sure  he  never  took  it ! "  he  heard 
Miss  Amy  Canfield  exclaim  with  glad  vehe- 
mence; but  he  knew  that  she  was  speaking  of 
Percival,  not  of  himself. 
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CHAPTER     XX. 

PERCE   SETTLES    WITH    HIS   PARTNERS. 

THERE  was  no  longer  any  question  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  contribution  the 
boarders  had  made  up  to  reward  the  humane 
efforts  of  Olly's  rescuers. 

They  had  collected  ten  dollars.  To  this  Mr. 
Hatville  begged  the  privilege  of  adding  ten 
more. 

"For  finding  my  watch,  and  for  my  treat- 
ment of  the  finder !  "  he  said. 

But  Percival  couldn't  bear  that  anything 
like  that  should  cloud  the  great  joy  with  which 
the  welcome  light  of  truth  filled  his  soul. 

"I  don't  want  any  reward  for  anything!  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  can't  take  your  money  !  "  and 
he  pushed  back  Mr.  Ilatville's  contribution 
across  the  hall-table.  "But  I've  no  right  to 
refuse  anything  intended  for  my  friends ;  and, 
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if  the  ladies  insist,  I  will  take  their  money,  and 
give  it  to  Moke  and  Poke." 

"  Moke  and  Poke  ! "  said  Amy,  with  a  laugh. 
"  What  names  !  " 

"  They  are  my  partners  on  the  beach,  —  the 
Elder  boys,  Moses  and  Porter,"  Perce  ex- 
plained. 

The  ladies  did  insist;  and,  with  light  feet 
and  a  lighter  heart,  he  hastened  down  the 
sandy  path  to  the  shore. 

The  twins,  who  had  resumed  their  work, 
were  inclined  to  show  a  little  resentment  of 
their  partner's  prolonged  absence.  They 
wished  to  know  what  "  that  man  "  wanted  of 
him,  and  where  he  had  been  all  the  while. 

"  I've  been  getting  a  reward  for  you  !  "  said 
Perce  gayly. 

"  A  reward  !  "  cried  Moke. 

"For  what?"  asked  Poke. 

"  For  rescuing  Oily,"  Perce  replied,  opening 
his  hand,  and  showing  the  money.  "  Here  it 
is,  with  the  compliments  of  the  lady  boarders 
at  Mrs.  Marcher's." 

"  Oh  !  "  ejaculated  Moke. 
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"  Ho  !  "  aspirated  Poke. 

"We  didn't  want  any  pay  for  that!"  said 
both  together. 

"But  it  took  your  time,  and  interrupted 
your  work;  and  it  really  seemed  a  pleasure  for 
them  to  give  you  something.  Olly's  a  great 
favorite  up  there,"  added  Percival. 

"  Five  dollars ! "  shouted  Moke,  brandish- 
ing his  share  above  his  head. 

"Five  dollars!"  shrieked  Poke,  capering 
wildly  on  the  sand. 

They  had  never  in  their  lives  been  so  rich. 
But  where  was  Percival's  share  ? 

"  They  offered  me  ten  dollars,  or,  at  least, 
the  man  did.  But  I  didn't  take  it.  The  truth 
is,  boys," —  And  after  a  little  hesitation,  Perce 
told  the  story  of  the  watch  that  he  had  found 
and  restored  to  the  owner. 

"  And  it  was  Oily  that  borrowed  and  lost 
it?"  exclaimed  Moke. 

"And  never  told  us!"  ejaculated  Poke. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  you  found  it  ? " 
cried  both  together. 

"  As   we    were    partners  —  going   halves    in 
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everything,  — "I  didn't  know  — Perce  blushed 
and  stammered — "I  didn't  know  but  you'd 
want  your  share  of  that,  too  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  Poke. 

"  Of  course,  we  shouldn't !  "  said  Moke. 

So  that  matter  was  settled — far  more  easily 
and  satisfactorily,  Perce  thought,  than  might 
have  been  the  case  if  no  owner  for  the  watch 
had  been  found. 

"  Come  !  "  said  Moke,  looking  again  at  his 
money  before  pocketing  it ;  "  we've  done 
enough  work  for  one  day." 

"  Never  mind  about  hauling  any  more  kelp," 
said  Poke. 

"  We'll  have  the  fun  of  coming  again  to- 
morrow," said  both  together. 

Perce  himself  was  quite  willing  to  go  home 
to  dinner.  So,  having  dumped  their  last  load 
of  seaweed  (which  would  not  be  much  more 
than  a  third  of  a  load  when,  after  it  was  well 
rotted,  they  should  haul  it  to  the  farms),  they 
filled  up  the  cart-box  with  driftwood.  Upon 
that  they  laid  their  blankets,  and  presently 
climbed  up  to  the  top  themselves,  after  bid- 
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ding  good-by  to  the  beach  and  the  bright  sea, 
and  turning  the  oxen  into  the  wild  woodland 
road. 

Then,  mounted  comfortably  upon  their 
loaded  cart,  they  drove  back  through  beau- 
tiful sunshine  and  shade,  making  the  woods 
ring  once  more  with  their  voices  in  glad 
chorus,  — 

"  Now,  run  and  tell  Elijah  to  hurry  up  Pomp, 
And  meet  us  at  the  gum-tree  down  in  the  swamp, 
To  wake  Nieodemus  to  day  !  " 

Although  he  had  no  money  to  show,  Perci- 
val  was  not  the  least  contented  of  the  three 
with  the  result  of  then-  work. 

He  had  done  something  for  his  friend  Oily 
and  for  Mr.  Hatville  ;  and  no  reward  could 
have  given  him  quite  so  pure  a  satisfaction 
as  the  feeling  that  he  had  done  it  without 
reward. 

Moreover,  as  he  had  liberated  the  watch 
and  chain  from  their  slimy  environment  of 
rock  weed  and  kelp,  even  so  his  conscience 
and  his  good  name  had  been  freed  from  the 
entanglement  that  at  one  time  threatened  to 
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druo-   them    into    a    hideous    abyss.       To    have 

j~>  •/ 

ki'pt    his    honor    unsullied   was   a   greater   joy 
than   the  possession  of  many  watches. 

Yet  I  can  not  say  that  Perce  Bucklin  was 
made  very  unhappy  when,  not  long  after,  lie 
received,  by  express  from  Boston,  a  small 
package,  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found 
to  contain  a  very  pretty,  silver,  Swiss  watch, 
and  a  card  bearing  Mr.  Hatville's  name.  It 
was  certainly  a  gratifying  token  of  that 
gentleman's  confidence  and  regard. 
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neal  thing.  All  the  quaintneas  of  children,  its  originality,  its  ten- 
derness |uid  its  teasing,  Its  infinite  uncommon  drollery,  the  serio.o* 
earnestness  of  its  fun,  the  fun  of  its  seriousness,  the  naturalness  of 
its  ulays,  and  tl^  delicious  oddi|y  of  its  progress,  all  these  united 
fo*  dear  Little  Prudy  to  embody  them."  —  North  American  Betiftf, 
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Illustrated.    Comprising :  — 
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LITTLE  PBUDY-S  SISTER  SUSIE. 

UTTLE  PSUarS  CAPTAIN  H02AOR 
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LITTLE  PRUDY. 

"1  have  been  Granting  to  gay  a  word  about  a  book  for  children, 
perfect  of  its  kind— I  mean  LITTLE  PBUDY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  book  of  the  season  for  children.  The  authoress  has  a  genius 
for  story-telling,  Prudy's  letter  to  Mr.  'GFustus  Somebody  must  be 
genuine ;  if  an  Invention,  it  shovs  »  genius  akin  to  that  of  the  great 
masters.  It  is  a  positive  kindness  to  the  little  ones  to  remind  their 
parents  thai  there  la  such  a  book  as  luxaat  PBUDY."  -  Springfield 
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"  Jfcrejry  little  girl  and  boy  who  Jjns  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
ftOWy  'tittle  Prudy'  will  be  eager  to  read  this  book,  in  which  she 
fibres  quite  as  largely  as  her  bigger  sister,  though  the  joys  and 
tfoubles  of  poor  Suste  make  a  very  interesting  story."  —  Portland 
Transcript. 

41  Certainly  one  of  the  most  cunning,  natural,  and  witty  little  books 
»e  evej  read," — Hertford  Press. 


LITTLE  PRUDY'S  CAPTAIN  HORACE. 

"  These  are  such  as  none  but  SOPHIE  MAT  can  write,  and  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  two  mofe  choice  and  beautiful  volumes -^StjaiK 
f&r  girls  and  HOBAQE  for  boys.  They  are  not  only  amusing  and  won- 
derfully  entertaining,  but  teach  most  effective  lessons  of  patience, 
kindness,  and  truthfulness.  Our  readers  wjll  find  a  good  deal  in  them 
about  Prudy,  for  so  many  things  are  always  happening  to  her  that  th» 
author  finds  it  Impossible  to  keep  her  out." 
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"There  were  a  few  articles  to  be  ironed  for  the  bride,  and  Prudy  bad  « 
mind  to  try  the  Jewish  flatiroas;  so,  with  Barbara's  leave,  she  smoothed  oaf 
some  handkejrcWefe  on  a  ohaJrV' 
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LITTLE  PRUDY'S  STORY  BOOK. 
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'  This  story  book  Is  a  great  favorite  with  the  little  folks,  for  it  con* 
*ins  just  sucli  stories  as  they  like  to  hear  their  aunti  and  older  sister 
'and  learn  them  by  heart  and  tell  them  4over  to  one  another  as 
they  set  out  the  best  infant  tea-set,  or  piece  a  baby-quilt,  or  dress 
dolls,  or  roll  marbles.  A  book  to  put  on  the  book-shelf  in  the  play- 
room where  Susie  and  Prudy,  Captain  Horace,  Cousin  Grace,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  '  Little  Prudy'  folks  are  kept."  —  Vermont  Record. 


LITTLE  PRUDY'S  COUSIN  .GRACE. 

"An  exquisite  picture  of  little-girl  life  at  school  and  at  home,  and 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  a  secret  society  which  originated  in 
the  fertile  brain  of  Grace,  passed  some  comical  resolutions  at  first, 
but  was  finally  converted  into  a  Soldier's  Aid  Society.  Full  of  life, 
and  fire,  and  good  advice;  the  latter  sugar-coated,  of  coarse,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  little  folks."  —  Press. 


LITTLE  PRUDY'S  DOTTY  DIMPLE, 

"  Dotty  Dimple"  is  the  plague  of  Prudy's  life,  and  yet  she  loves  her 
dearly.  Both  are  rare  articles  in  juvenile  literature,  a3  real  as  Eva 
and  Topsy  of  '  Uncle  Tom '  fame.  Witty  and  wise,  full  of  sport  and 
study,  sometimes  mixing  the-  two  in  a  confusing  way,  they  run  bub- 
bling through  many  volumes,  and  make  everybody  wish  they  couM 
never  grow  up  or  change,  they  are  so  bright  and  cute." 
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tlTTLE  JfctJD.rS  CAPTAJJ}  HOEAQ2. 

'"Tdtt  fade-awake  little  boys,  who  make  whistles  of  Willow,  and  go  fishing 
Md  training,  -Horace  is  very  much  like  you,  I  suppose.  He  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  but  ha  is  brave  and  kind,  and  scorns  a  lie,  I  hope  you  and  he  will 
*hake  hands  and  be  friends." 
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Six  Volumes.     Illustrated.     Comprising:— 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  HER  GRANDMOTHER'S. 
DOTTY  DIMPLE  OUT  WEST. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  HOME. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  PLAY. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  SCHOOL. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE'S  FLYAWAY, 


In  a  neat  box.    Price  75  cents  per  volume. 
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DOTTY  GOING  WEST 

'"Please  stop?  said  Dotty  faintly,  and  the  boy  came  to  her,  elSbwing.  'I 
want  some  of  that  pop-corn  so  much !  I  could  buy  it  if  you  'd  hold  this  baby 
till  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket.'  The  youth  laughed,  but  for  the  sake  of 
'making  a  trade'  set  down  his  basket  and  took  the  'enfant  terrible.'  There 
was  an  instant  attack  upon  his  hair,  which  was  so  long  and  straggling  as  to 
prove  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy." 
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DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  HER  GRANDMOTHER'S. 

" SOPHIE  MAY'S  excellent  pen  has  perhaps  nevci  written  anything 
more  pleasing  to  children,  especially  little  girls,  tlian  DOTTY  DIMPI.K 
If  the  little  reader  who  follows  Dotty  through  these  dozen  chapters,  — 
from  her  visit  to  her  grandmother  to  the  swing  under  the  trees,  —  he 
or  she  will  say:  '  It  has  been  a  treat  to  read  about  Dotty  Dimple,  she  '3 
so  cunning.'  "  —  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty. 
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"  Dolly's  Irip  was  jolly.  "  In  the  cars  where  she  saw  so  many  people 
that  she  thought  there  'd  be  nobody  left  in  any  of  the  houses,  she  offers 
to  hold  somebody's  baby,  .and  when  it  begins  to  cry  she  stuffs  pop-corn 
Into  its  mouth,  nearly  choking  it  to  death.  Afterwards,  in  pulling  a 
man's  hair,  she  is  horrified  at  seeing  his  wig  come  off,  and  gasps  out 
'Odear,  dear,  dear,  I  didn't  know  your  hair  was  so  tender.'  Alto- 
gether, she  is  the  cunn'mgist  chick  that  everlived."  —  Oxford  Press. 
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/  '"This  little  book  is  as  full  of  spice  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
•well  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  the  very  cleverest  of  all  writ  era 
•Of  this  species  of  children's  books.  Were  there  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  the  matter  might  be  easily  tested  by  inquiry  in  half  the  house- 
holds In  the  city,  where  the  book  is  being  revelled  over."  —  Boston 
Home  Journal. 
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*'  A*  Dotty  seized  two  lock*  of  the .  Major's  hair,  one  in  each  hand,  aad 
pulled  them  both  as  if  she  meani  to  draw  them  out  by  the  roots,  out  they 
caaM?  Yes,  entirely  out;  and  more  than  that,  all  the  rest  of  his  hair  came 
too.  His  head  was  IJft  as  smooth  as  an  apple.  Tou  see  how  it  was.  He  wore 
a  wig,  and  just  for  play  had  slyly  unfastened  it,  and  allowed  Miss  Dotty  to  puli 
it  off.  The  perfect  despair  of  her  little  face  amused  him  vastly,  but  he  did  not 
smile;  he  looked  very  severe.  'See  what  you  have  djne.*  said  he.  Major  Lay- 
die's  entire  head  of  hair  lay  at  her  feet,  as  brown  and  wavy  as  ever  it  was. 
Dotty  looked  at  it  with  horror.  The  idea  of  scalping  a  man." 
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DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  SCHOOL. 

"Miss  Dotty  is  a  peremptory  little  bbcly,  with  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  her,  who  wins  our  hearts  by  her  comic  speeches  and  funny 
ways.  She  complains  of  being  bewitched  by  people,  and  the  wind 
4  blows  her  out,'  and  she  thinks  if  her  comrade  dies  in  the  snow-storm 
she  will  be  'dreadfully  'shamed  of.it,'  and  has  rather  a  lively  time 
with  all  her  trials  in  going  to  school." — New  York  Citizen. 


DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  PLAY. 

"' Charming  Dotty  Dimple '  as  she  is  so  universally' styled,  has  t» 
come  decidedly  a  favorite  with  young  and  old,  who  are  alike  pleased 
with  her  funny  sayings  and  doings.  ••  DOTTY  AT  PLAY  will  be  found 
very  attractive,  and  the  children,  especially  the  girls,  will  be  delighted 
with  her  adventures." — Boston  Express, 


DOTTY  DIMPLE'S  FLYAWAY. 

"  This  is  the  final  volume  of  the  DOTTY  DIMPLE  SEHIES.  It  relates 
how  little  Flyaway  provisioned  herself  with  cookies  and  spectacles  and 
got  lost  on  a  little  hill  while  seeking  to  mount  to  heaven',  und  what  a 
precious  alarm  there  was  until  she  was  found,  and  the  subsequent  joy 
at  her  recovery,  with  lots  of  quaint  speeches  and  funny  incidents."  ~ 
North  American. 

"  A  Little  Red  Riding-Hoodish  story,  sprightly  and  takingly  told."  — 
American  Farmer. 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLKS"  BOOKS. 


Six  Volumes.    Illustrated.    Comprising:  — 

LITTLE  FOLKS  ASTRAY. 

PBUDY  KEEPIHG  HOUSE.1 

AUNT  MADGE'S  STORY . 

LITTLE  GRANDMOTHER.'1 

LITTLE  GRANDFATHER. 

MISS  THISTLEDOWN. 


u  j»er  volume. 


SOPHIE   MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLKS"  BOOKS*. 


LITTLE   FOLKS  ASTRAY. 

"  This  Is  a  book  fov  the  little  ones  of  the  nursery  or  play-room. 
1 1  introduces  all  the  ok!  favorites  of  Ihe  Prudy  and  Dotty  hooka  with 
new  characters  and  funny  incidents.  It  is  a  charming  hook,  whole- 
some and  sweet  in  every  respect,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  children 
under  twelve  years  .of  age."  ~  Cln-lntiau  Hegisler. 


PRUDY   KEEPING   HOUSE* 

"  How  she  kept  it,  why  she  kept  It,  and  what  a  good  time  she  had 
playing  cook,  and  washerwoman,  and  Ironer,  is  told. as  only  SOPHIK 
MAY  can  tell  stories.  All  the  funny  sayings  and  doings  of  the  queer- 
est and  cunningest  little  woman  ever  tiidted  away  ifl  the  covers  of  * 
hook  will  please  little  folks  and  grown  people  alifcV  —  Press. 


AUNT  MADGE'S  STORY. 

"Telia  of  a  little  mfife  of  a  girl,  who  gets  Into  every  conceivable 
kind  of  scrape  and  out  again  with  lightning  rapidity,  through  ttie 
whole  pretty  little  book.  How  she  nearly  drowns  her  hosora  friend, 
and  afterwards  saves  her  by  a  very  remarkable  display  of  little-girl 
courage.  How  she  gets  left  by  a  train  ;oi  cars,  alul  loses  her  kitten 
and  finds  !t  again,  and  fs  presented  wHb  >  baby  sistijf  '  cohie  down 
from  heaven,'  with  Iota  at  ainarfr  and  funny  savings,"  — 
Traveller. 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLK'S"  BOOKS. 


PRUDT  KEEPING  HOUSE. 

"'Oh  -niiat  a  fascinating  creature.1  said  the  Man  ifl  ths  Moon,  making  a* 
•ye-plf  !-i,  with  hii  thnmb  and  fore-finder,  and  gazing  at  the  lady  boarder.  '  Art 
you  t  *idow,  mem? % "  __  

SPEC1ME»  CUT  TO  "L1TTLK  PBUDt'8  FLTAWAI  SERIES.' 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLKS"  BOOKS. 


LITTLE   GRANDMOTHER. 

"Grandmother  Parlen  when  a  little  girl  is  the  subject.  Of  course! 
that,  was  ever  so  long  ago,  when  there  were  no  lucifer  matches,  and, 
steel  and  tinder  were  used  to  light  fires;  when  soda  and  saleratus  had/ 
never  been  heard  of,  but  people  made  their  pearl  ash  by  soaking 
burnt  crackers  in  water ;  when  the  dressmaker  and  the  tailor  and 
the  shoemaker  went  from  house  to  house  twice  a  year  to  make  the 
dresses  and  coats  of  the  family."  —  Transcript. 


LITTLE  GRANDFATHER. 

"The  story  of  Grandfather  Parlen's  little  boy  life,  of  the  days  of 
knee  breeches  and  cocked  hats,  full  of  odd  incidents,  queer  and  quaint 
sayings,  and  the  customs  of '  ye  olJen  lima.'  These  stories  of  SOPHIE 
MAY'S  are  so  charmingly  written  that  older  folks  may  well  amuse 
Mtemsftlres  by  reading  them.  TUa  same  warm  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, the  earnest  naturalness,  the  novel  charm  of  the  preceding 
volumes  wU)  be  found  to  this."  —  Christian 


MISS  THISTLEDOWN. 

"  One  of  th«  queerest  of  the  Prudy  family.  Read  the  chapter 
heads  and  you  wll)  see  just  hop  much  fun  there  must  be  in  it : 
'Fly's  Heart,'  'Taking  ft  Nap,1 . '  Gofng_  to  the  Fair,'  'The  Dimple 
Dbt,'  'The  Hole  in  the  Home,'  'The  Little  Bachelor,'  'Fly's  Blue- 
beanJ,'  '  Playing  Mamma,'  'Butter  Spots,'  '  Polly's  Secret,'  '  The  Snow 
Maa.'  'The  OwJ  and  the  Humming-Bird,1  'Talks  of  Hunting  Deer,' 
and  'The"  Parlen  Patchwork,*  " 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLKS"  BOOKS. 


LITTLE  GRANDMOTHER. 

"She  played  in  the  old  garret,  with  Dr.  Moses  to  attend  her  dolls  when 
they  were  sick." 


ILLUSTRATION  TO  "LITTLE  PRUDY'S.  FLYAWAY  SERIES ' 


SOPHIE  MAY'S^' LITTLE-FOLKS"  BOOKS. 


FLAXIE  FSIZZLE."' 
DOCTOB  PAPA.  - . 
UTTLE  PITCHEB3. 


FLAXIE'S  KITTTLEEH. 
FLAXIE  GEOWIHG  UP. 


MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLKS"  BOOKS. 


"Th«  next  day  it  rained  so  Lard  'the  water  couldn't  catch  itfbreath,' 
the  Little  Pitchers  were  eager  to  go  to  school." 

ILLDSTBATWH  TO  "FLAXE  FEIZZLE  SBSIES." 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "LITTLF-FOLKS"  BOOKS. 


FLAXIE   FRIZZLE. 

'"FI.AXIE  FRIZZLE  is  the  successor  of  Dotty  Dimple",  Little  Pnidy, 
Flyaway,  and  the  other  charming  child  creations  of  that  inimitable 
^writer  for  children,  SOPHIE  MAY.  There  never  was  a  healthy,  fun- 
loving  child  born  into  this  world  that,  at  one  stage  or  another  of  its 
growth,  wouldn't  be  entertained  with  SOPHIE  MAY'S  books.  For  that 
matter,  it  is  not  safe  for  older  folks  to  look  into  them,  unless  they  in- 
tend to  read  them  through.  FLAXIE  FRIZZLE  will  be  found  as  bright 
and  pleasant  reading  as  the  others."  —  Boston  Journal. 


FLAXIE'S   DOCTOR  PAPA. 

"SorinE  MAY  understands  children.  Her  books. are  not  books 
about  them  merely.  She  seems  to  know  precisely  how  they  feel,  and 
she  seta  them  before  us,  living  and  breathing  in  her  pages.  Flaxie 
Frizzle  is  a  darling,  and  her  sisters,  brothers,  and  cousins  are  just  the 
sort  of  little  folks  with  whom  careful  mothers  would  like  their  boys 
and  girls  Jo  associate.  The  story  is  a  bright,  breezy,  wholesome  narra- 
tive, and  it  is  full  of  mirth  and  gayety,  \vhile  its  moral  teaching  is  ex- 
cellent."— Sunday  School  Times. 


FLAXIE'S  LITTLE   PITCHERS. 

"  Little  Flaxie  will  secure  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  at  once. 
Ilere  is  her  little  picture.  Her  name  was  Mary  Gray,  but  they  called 
her  Flaxie  Frizzle,  because  she  had  light  curly  hair  that  frizzled;  and 
she  had  a  curly  nose,  —that  is,  her  nose  curled  \\p  at  the  end  a  wee 
bit,  just  enough  to  ;r.ake  it  look  cunning.  Her  cheeks  were  rosy  red, 
'and  she. -was  so  fat  U:.it  vhen  Mr.  Snow,  the  postmaster,  saw  her,  ha 
«vid,  "  llcw  d'ye  do,  Mother  Bunch?'"  "—Boston  Home  Journal. 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  irLITTLE-FOLKS';,  BOOKS. 


"By  and  by  the  colts  came  to  the  kitchen  window,  which  was  open,  and 
put  in  their  noses  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  Flaxie  gave  them  pieces  of 
bread." 


SPECIMEN  OF  CUT  TO  "FLAXIE  FRIZZLE  SERIES; 


SOPHIE  MAX'S  "LlTTLErFOLKS"  BOOKS. 


.FLAXIE'S  TWIN   COUSINS. 

•''Another  of  those  sweet  ruatural  "child-stories  in  which  the  heroine 
does  and  says  just  sucli  things 'as  actual,  live,  flesh  children  do,  is  the 
one  before  us.  And  what  is  still  better,  each  incident  points  a  moral. 
The  illustrations  are  a  great  addition  to  the  delight  of  the  youthful 
reader.  It  is  just  such  beautiful  books  as  this  which  bring  to  our 
minds,  in  severe  contrast,' the  youth's  literature  of  our  early  days— . 
the  good  little  boy  who  die.l  young  and  the  .bad  little  boy  who  went 
fishing  on  Sunday  and  died  in  prison,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  end,  of  the 
threadbare,  improbable  chapter."  —  Rurat'New  .Yorker. 


FLAXIE/S  KITTYtEEN. 

-"  KITTYM:EN  — one~of  the.  i'laxie^ Frizzle 'series  —  is  a~  genuinely 
'helpful  as  well  as  delightfully  entertaining  story.  '1  he  nine-year-old, 
Flaxie  is  worried,  beloved,*and  disciplined  by  a_  bewitching  three-year-? 
old  tormenter,  whose  'accomplished  mother  allows  her. to  prey  upon. 
(lie  neighbor-,.  '  Everybody  felt  thecare^of  Mre.  Garland's  children/ 
There  were  six  of-  them,  -and  their  mother" was  always  painting  china;: 
She  did  it  beautifully,  with  graceful  vines  trailing  over  it,  ami  golden 
butterflies  ready  to  alight  on  sprays' of  lovely  flowers.  Sometimes  the! 
neighbors  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  she_would  keep  her  little 
ones  at  home. rather'moreTlJutj  she  had_done.J.hat?  sbe_could  not 
Jiave  painted^lynaj  ' 


GROWIN_G  UP,: 

"  No  "more  ^hanriing^stoTies^foi-'thiQ^ulc^ones^ei'e^'ejvei;'  \\Tittci). 
than  those*cornprised  (n  the 'three  series  which  have,  for  several  year-J 
•pa?t  been  from  time  to  time  addeiUo 'juyenileJiti'raHirc  by  SoiMiuJ 
MAY.  They  have' received  th«  unqualified  praise  of 'many  of  the  niost 
practical  scholars  'of  Xew^Eiiglauil.foAlieu'charnmig  sinii>licity  ami 
purity  of  sentiment;'  The  delightful  slorjTshftws  ihlTgrtuh1*'  improve? 
'ment  of  dear  little  Flaxie's  character  under  the'various  disciplines  or^ 
child-life  and  the  sweet  mfl nonce  ofTgood^  andjiappy  honiej  .ThqJ 
" 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "LITTLE-FOLKS'*  BOOKS. 


"Laughing  was  the  very  mainspring  of  1'fe  at  Camp  Comfort;  but  "the  girls" 
bad  never  laughed  yet  as  they  did  now,  to  see  Button*  in  full  swing  preparing 
to  '  cook  a  pie.' " 


'JLLUSTEATTONjrO.  "FUUCtE  GfiOWIH<LDPtM 


'  §  H  1  RLEY'S  """BOOKS' 


PENN    SHIRLEY'S 
STORIES 

FOR  THE  LITTCE  ONES  , 

Miss  'Penhf  Shirley  ia-.fi..  very  graceful  interp'reter  of  child-life. 
She  thoroughly  '.understands  how  to  reach  out  foxjthe  tender  chord 
of  the  little  one's  feelings,  and  to  interest  her  in  the  noble  life  o^ 
her.  young  companions/  Ile'r  stories}  are  fu\l  of  bright  lesson?; 
but  they  do  -nob  take/  on  the,:  character  of  moralizing  sermons! 
Her  keen  observation"  and"  ready;  sympathy  teach  lier  how  t&)leal 
with  the  little  ones  iifhelping  tlfem  tft-  understand^  the  lessons  of 
life.  Her  s'to.f  i'es  are  simple  and  unaffected,  #•-  Ptifan  ffcraltf, 


THE  LITTLE  MISS  WEEZY  SERIES 

lumes    Illustrated    Boxed,  each  75  cental 


LITTLE   MISS   WEEZV 

One  of  the  freshest  and  m<jst  delightfxil,  because  the  most 
natni-S,!.  of  the  stones  of  -the-  year  for  children/  is  "Little  Miss 
\Veezyi"  by  ?enn  Shirley.  Ie  relates  the  oddities!  the  mischief. 
the  adventureSj.  andrthe-  misadventures  of  a  tiny  two-year-old 
maiden,  full  of  life  and/.  spirit,  and"  capable  of  the  most  utiexT, 
pected  freaks  and''  pranks..  The  book  is  full  of  •humor,  and  is 
written  with)  a  'delicate  'sympathy*  with-  the  feelings  of  children, 
.which  wilf'jnake  it  pleating  to  children  and  parents  alike.- 
Really  good  child  literature'is  not  over-plenty,  despite  the  multl- 
•tude  of  books  that  come  daily  from  the  press  ;  and  it  is  plqasirig 
.to  'welcome  a  new  anthoi?  whoso  first  vg)ume;  like  'this  ooe  of 
Penn  Shirley,  adds,  promise  of  future  g(?od  wgrk  to  actual  present 


SHIRLEY'S   BOOKS; 


Copyrigtu,  IsiO,  by  LEB  gc  6uE[-itu>. 

SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION  FEOM  "LITTLE  JOSS  WEEZI.' 


PENN- 


LITTLE  MISS-'WEEZY'S 'BROTHER 

This  is  a  gt>od  story  for  young  children,  bringing  in  .the  same 
characters  as  ^"'Little  Miss  \Veezy1' of.  la^t  year,  and  continuing 
the  history  of  a  very  natural  oiul.  wide-awake  family  of  children. 
The  doings  and  the  various  "scrapes"  of  Kirke, :  the  brother,- 
form  a  prominent  feature  of  the-  book',  and  are  such  as  wo  may 
see  any  day  in  the  school  or  houie- life  of  a  weTl-eared-foi;  ana 
good-intenlioneu  little  , boy.  Ther^are  several  quite  pleasing 
full-page  illustrations.  —  Tlic  Dial.- 

\Ve  should  like  to  see  the  person  Vvh'o  thinks  it  "  easy  enough 
•  to  write  for  children."  attempt  a  book  like  the"  Miss  Weezy" 
stories.  Excepting  Sophie  May's  childish  classics,  we  don't  know 
of  anything  published  as  bright-as  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
little.  Louise^  and  her  friends.  •  Their  pranks  and  capers  are  no 
more  like  Dotty  Dimple's  than  those  of  one  bright  child  are  like 
another's,  but  they  are  just  as.,"  cute ''.as  those  of  the  little  folks 
that  play  in  your  vard  or  arouiul  your  neighbor's  'doorsteps.  — 
Journal  of  Education, 


LITTLE  MISS  WEEZY'S  SISTER 

"  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series,, and  will  please  every  child 
who  reads'  it.  It  is  brought  out  jnst  at  the  holiday  time,  and  is 
brimful  of  good  things.  Kvcry  character  in  it  is  true  to  nature 
and.  the  doings  of  a  bright  lot" of  children.,  iiv  which  Miss  Mary 
Rowc  figures  conspicuously,  will  entertain  grown  folks  ag  well 
as  littlg  ones." 

It  is  a  thoroughly  clever  and  delightful  story  of  child  life, 
gracefully  told,  and  charming  iu  its  blending  of  humor  and 
pathos.  The  children  in.  the  book  are  real  children,'  and  the- 
pretty  plot  through  which  they  move  is  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  characters.  The  young  ones  will,  find  it  aistorehouse  of  pleas- 
ant things  pleasantly 'related,  and  a  book  that  will  appeal  at  once 
to  their  sentiments  and  sympathies.  —  Boston  Gazelle. 

A  book  that  will  hold  the  place  of  honor  on  the  nurgery  book- 
shelf, until  it  falls  to  pieces  from  much  handling,  is  "Little  Miss 
Weezy \s" Sister,"  a  simple,  yet  absorbing  story  of  children  who 
are  interesting  because  they  are  so  real.  It  is  doing  scant  justice 
to  say  for  the  author,  Penn  Shirley,  that  the  annals  of  child-life 
have  seldom  been  traced  with  more  loving  care.  —  BQ$ton  finies. 


PENN  SHIRLEY'S  BOOKS, 


Copyright,  1833,  by  Let  and  Shepard. 

spicnns  lUCSTfcAfiOH  FEOM  "tffrLB  MISS 


'  COMPLETE 


Drorie's  Honey.    A  Novel.    $1.50. 

THE  QDINXEBASSET  HEKIES. 

6  Volumes.   Illustrated.    Per  Vol.  $1.5O. 

The  Doctor's  Daughter.  Our  Helen.  The  Asbury  Twins. 

Quinnebasset  Girls.  Janet  ;  n  Poor  Heiress. 

LITTLE   />HU/JY  STOHIES. 
6  Volumes.    Illustrated.    Per  Vol.  75  cts. 
Little  Prudy.  Little  Prudy's  Cousin  Grace. 

Little  Prudy's  Sister  Susie.  Little  Prudy's_^iory  Book. 

Little  Prudy's  Captain  Horace.  Little  Prudy's  Dotty  Dimple. 


DO  TT  Yl)lMl>LE 

6  Volutnes.    Illustrated-  Per  Vol.  75  cts. 
Dotty  Dimple  at  Her  Grandmother's.         Dotty  Dimple  at  Home. 
Dotty  Dimple  Out  West.  Dotty  Dimple  at  Play. 

Dotty  Dimple  at  School.  Dotty  Dimple's  Flyaway. 

LITTLE  PltUDY  PLY  A  WAY  SERIES 
_    t-         0  Volumes.    Illustrated.    Per  Vol.  75  cts. 
Little  Pblks  Astray.  Aunt  Madge's  Story.  Little  Grandfather. 

'Pfudy  Keeping  House.  Little  Grandmother.  Miss  Thistledown. 

FLAXIE  FRIZZLK  S'fQniKK 

6'VoIumes.    Illustrated.    Per  Vol.  76  ci». 

Flaxie  Frizrle.  Little  Pitchers.  Flaxie's  Kittylein. 

Doctor  Papa.   ,  Twin  Cousins.      •  Flaxie  Growing  Up. 
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